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The Wise Ruler 


During the time of Prince Khun Ram Khamheeng this realm of 
Sukhothai has prospered. In the water are fish, in the field is rice. The 
Lord of the Realm takes them not. He would invest them in his 
people. Along the highways people lead cattle to trade, ride horses 
to sell. Whoever wishes to deal in elephants, deals; whoever wishes 
to deal in horses, deals; whoever wishes to deal in silver, in gold, 
deals. Among common folk of the realm, among lords or nobles, if 
any one soever dies or disappears from house and home, the Prince 
trusts, supports, aids. They are always getting children and wives, 
are always growing rice, these folk of the reaim, subjects of the Thai. 
Their groves of areca, their groves of betel, the Prince trusts wholly 
to them to keep for their own children. 

If people of the realm, if lords or nobles, do wrong, fall out, are 
at enmity with each other, the Prince makes inquisition, gets at the 
truth and then decides the case for his subjects righteously. ‘Shares 
not with stealer, consorts not with receiver; sees another's goods and 
covets not, sees another’s wealth and rages not.” 

Whoever comes riding his elephant to visit the city, comes to the 
moat and waits beside it for me. Has he no elephants, no horses, no 
slaves, no damsels, no silver, no gold, I give to him. Has he wealth 
to found towns and cities to be foes and enemies, to raise strongholds 
for war and fighting, I kill not nor smite him. 

In the entering of the gate is a bell hung up there. If folk ag- 
grieved within town and city have controversies or matters that dis- 
tress them within and cramp their hearts, which they would declare 
unto their Lord and Prince, there is no dificulty. Go ring the bell 
which he hung up there. Prince Khun Ram Khamhaeng can hear the 
call. When he has made investigation, he sifts the case for them 
according to right. 


—Inscription on Stone in the Temple of the 
Emerald Buddha, Bangkok, Thai, 1292 A. D. 
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A Bell for Adano 
and Peace for the World* 


T. V. SMITH 


AKE with me now, my fellow- 
students, the wings of spring- 
time and journey to Italy. Let 
me give you a personal view of the 
world at war with one suggestion for 
bettering the fearful scene which will 
be taxing your energies and trying your 
idealism to your latest day. 

In Sicily at last, at long last, the Bell 
of Adano, we hope, is calling its vil- 
lage to restful prayer. Certainly the 
view from Taormina is still as gorgeous 
as ever, with ageless Aetna looming to 
the south and the blue sea stretching 
toward the ancient East. Most assuredly, 
too, Capri lies languid as ever, its grot- 
toes no less blue or white for all the 
waves of war that early and late have 
lapped her lovely shores. The Neapoli- 
tan countryside, so lately enriched by 
the spleen of Vesuvius, is crowded with 
color, and the thoroughfares of once 
imperial Rome are soundful as well as 
soulful with lovers meeting or parting, 
now that spring is tuning itself to full 
glory in Italy. 

Amid the devastations of war, the 
processes of nature keep to their course; 
and even the large destiny of things 
massively human will no doubt seem in 
historical retrospect to have been fur- 
thered rather than frustrated through 
the war. Perfection lives only in per- 
spective, and it pays those of us who 
work at civilization and who hope for 
lasting peace to spread their vision of 


*Commencement address, University of Kansas City, 
June 3, 1945. 


the perfect over each day’s issue 
through the strategy of insight and 
patience. 

Discouraged through the too easy dis- 
traction of some men under the im- 
pact of trivial things, a military gov- 
ernor friend of mine in Rome has 
closed a poem with this couplet, 

The war we fight for cosmic ends 

Will add to Wrigley’s dividends. 

So no doubt it will. But what has that 
to do with the cosmic ends? Nothing, 
to cosmic minds. It takes a “‘chewing- 
gum” mind to have its idealism daunted 
by the chew-chew-chew of girating 
gums. Paying my deference to chew- 
ing gum and to all who chew it, I 
welcome this chance before men and 
women whose minds have been touched 
to intellectual majesty and to moral 
magnanimity to unfold around military 
government in Italy as a nucleus what 
seem to me certain realistic perspectives 
of peace. I do not argue with you. I 
challenge you with the vision of a 
great possibility. I am to speak pri- 
marily of British-American relations, 
present and prospective, as furnishing 
for you and your children a concrete 
hope for peace. 
II 

In general my thesis is simple: to 
build for peace at all, we must build 
on what we have, with what we have. 
Negatively, this means we cannot turn 
our hearts wholly against our fathers 
and our inheritance of a martial past. 
If all our virtues that stem from war 
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were suddenly abolished, our best 
citizens would feel themselves stripped 
in public. Virtue is tougher than most 
moralists think, else vice would long 
ago have crowded virtue completely 
out. We must use the virtues nurtured 
in, if not indeed produced by, war to 
mitigate the struggle without which 
men would lose all their stamina. This 
wise use will best proceed from those 
who have natural piety for their in- 
heritance. Hysteria against war is not 
the way to rid the world of war. We 
cannot build for the future on what 
we are not, with what we do not have. 

Positively, my thesis means that the 
American confederation of states and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
are the models on which to build. They 
go together and in cumulation are all 
but definitive in promise. We Ameri- 
cans as colonists taught the mother 
country, on the off-side, that enlarge- 
ment of borders which is not done by 
consent is done impermanently; and, 
constructively, we taught her and the 
whole world that cooperative arrange- 
ment has potency for prosperity no less 
than for peace. Britain learned the 
negative lesson, as witness her relations 
with Ireland during the last century; 
and she has bettered the positive lesson, 
as witness this thing of constructive 
genius called the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

I say that on the positive side Britain 
has bettered our instruction. Our Fed- 
eral System was easy, as compared to 
the British task of commonwealth. And 
yet ours proved so hard, with common 
language, kindred religion, expanding 
frontiers, that it took costly coercion 
to make cooperation effective and per- 
manent as nem our neighboring 


and largely like-minded states. Britain 
has had, counting South Africa and 


India, different languages, conflicting 
religions, illimitable distances, already 
overcrowded spaces, and age-old hatreds 
and conflicts. At the worst, she has 
far from fully failed, in India for ex- 
ample; and at the best, with Canada 
for instance, she has climaxed on a 
larger scale than our own an amazing 
success at nation-building. 

These are the two realistic examples 
of the single available pattern—if we 
are to build a peaceful world from 
what we have, with what we have. If 
these two outstanding enterprises can 
themselves weld their similar historic 
successes into one symbol for the world, 
we shall have built for future peace 
in ways dependable rather than mere- 
ly romantic. Let me expand on this 
theme briefly and then unfold the new 
hope I see in the British-American ef- 
fort at Allied Military Government in 
Italy. 

Our own fellow-American, Quincy 
Wright, has illuminatingly traced’ the 
three centuries and syntheses in which 
peace has been most secure: the Pax 
Romana (2nd century), the Pax Ec- 
clesia (13th century), and the Pax 
Britannica (19th century). The Roman 
Empire failed, as Mr. Wright thinks, 
because of “the overcentralization of 
power in relation to the heterogeneity 
of opinion.”? The Holy Homan Empire 
failed, he thinks, because of “the under- 
centralization of power in relation to 
society dependent upon great homo- 
geneity of opinion.”* The British Em- 
pire lost its hold, Mr. Wright thinks, 
because “the progress of democracy, 
technology and economy created con- 
ditions under which Britain could no 
longer maintain a stable equilibrium 

1Annual Report of the American Historical Association 


for 1942, Volume III, PP. 361—373, ‘‘The Historic 
Circumstances of Enduring Peace.’ 


*P. 363. *P. 363. 
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among the powers of the world claim- 
ing absolute military and economic 
sovereignty.’ 

Whether we agree with Mr. Wright's 
diagnosis, or know enough to disagree 
with one who has written two huge 
volumes on the cause and cure of war, 
we are all likely to feel most common- 
sense his prognosis. “If our extraordi- 
narily warlike age,” he says, “is to de- 
velop a period of peace comparable to 
the three which have been discussed, 
the world must be organized along 
Federal lines. A central authority able 
to prevent aggression must be estab- 
lished but it must rest on democratic 
foundations.”® This conclusion is but 
to profit from the limited successes of 
the past and is to build on what we 
have, with what we have. With this 
repetition in mind, negatively we may 
assure ourselves next to certainty that 
without close collaboration between the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
there can be no continuing peace, not 
even if neither of us ourselves were 
to disturb the peace. Positively, we 
may hope that our making common 
cause for peace will heighten its pros- 
pects. This might not too incautiously 
be deepened to expectation when we 
ask what did the Roman Empire have, 
the Holy Roman Empire, and the 
British Empire, which we together have 
not? We have more army and more 
navy than all of them put together, 
and as yet more will to peace, I think, 
than any of them had. What, then, do 
we Anglo-Americans lack? 

Well, to put it bluntly, we as yet 
lack the “we.” That little word “we” 
is the biggest weasel of all the words of 
hope. 

From any odd corner, we may start a vision 


Proving that one and one make One. 


(C. Day Lewis) 


P. 367. °P.. 372. 
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Yet for all the visions, the social 
distance between the w and the e of 
“w—e” is staggering to men of good 
will. “You and I is now one,” said the 
bridegroom, ‘“‘but I is de one.” How 
stands the metaphysical problem of the 
One and the Two, when we Americans 
are, So to say, the ‘‘we” and the British 
are the “us”? Not so close if we may 
listen to the winds of the world which 
rumor stirs in all earth’s tree-tops, not 
to mention segments of the daily press. 

The Grecian matter is still close 
enough to leave us, not also to men- 
tion the British, sore. But more remote 
and, if I may, more personal is the mem- 
ory of the question put to me by each 
of my British hosts in turn last Sep- 
tember in Tripolitania: “What does 
your government mean by the huge 
new airport building at Tripolis? Why 
is not the present consolidated one 
which is good enough for us good 
enough for you?” And back of that, 
let me recall out loud the difficulty I 
had getting to Cairo from Rome last 
August on what seemed to me a harm- 
less and useful educational mission. 
Once in Egypt, I was genially but pos- 
itively blocked from making observa- 
tions of the British handling of Italian 
education in Eritrea. Blocked until I, 
having stumbled on the reason, let fall 
at lunch with a key British colonel that 
I for one thought it unwise for any 
of the colonies to be returned to Italy. 
The next day the block was removed, 
and I was welcomed to Eritrea and 
given every access to what I wished 
to see. 

Let me further report in fairness 
that what I saw pleased me very much. 
Not only were the British giving in 
Italian a better education to Italians 
than Italy itself had given, but doing a 
better job I thought than we Americans 
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and British were doing in Italy. Let 
me recall also that it was my British 
superior officer in the Allied Control 
Commission at Rome who had wangled 
me finally the chance to get to Cairo 
in the first place. 


Ill 


This brings me at last to my main 
point, the nature and significance of 
our joint effort at military government 
in Italy. I say frankly that I would 
hardly have volunteered for this assign- 
ment had it not been a joint effort. For 
let me confess that I am so impressed 
by the metaphysics of malevolence hid- 
den between the letters of little words 
like “we” and “us” that I expect little 
to come of benevolence unless I can 
find positive evidence for confidence. 
After all is said and done, much is said 
and little done for enduring peace. I 
for one do not wish to be deceived, 
not even into everlasting peace. I went 
to Italy with open eyes, therefore, to 
see whether underneath all high talk 
of an Anglo-Saxon us, we two peoples 
can actually abide each other in the 
hard daily clinches of governing to- 
gether. I went believing, as I said in a 
public address to allied officers, that 
whatever we did for or to the Italians, 
much more important for the world 
was the fact that we British and Ameri- 
cans were doing it together. That I 
went believing; that I departed believ- 
ing. And, to anticipate, I feel that 
together we did a fair failure, which in 
any lexicon of war’s aftermath spells 
moderate success. 

But that is to anticipate not only 
the moral of the tale but the major mat- 
ter of it as well. We prepared to gov- 
ern Italy jointly by being thrown to- 
gether in North Africa for some weeks, 
in many cases for months. It was 


wisely arranged. by our two govern- 
ments, but carried through not without 
difficulties, believe me. This leisurely 
breaking of us in was harder on us 
both than if we had been thrown to- 
gether first in action, but much less 
disastrous to the action, one may 
well believe. In Algeria we were idle 
enough to get bored with ourselves 
and good and proper fed up, therefore, 
on each other. And most of us did 
both. 

It was surprising how inflamed the 
irritation got, how involved it became 
with how many trivial things. Family 
quarrels are indeed, I surmise, mostly 
over trivial things, but it is surprising 
how important they appear at the time. 
The British mutilation of “our” lan- 
guage, for example, puzzled us to the 
point of extreme irritation. Why can't 
the English speak English? Why, some 
of us couldn’t understand orders save 
by lip-reading and wide guessing. Their 
dietetic habits, too, were deplorable. 
They would even take our rations and 
by something they called cooking, make 
them more unpalatable than they were. 
Many of us were annoyed, moreover, 
by their drinking habits. We often 
didn’t like the same things to drink, 
but let that pass, since there wasn’t 
much choice anyhow. They outdrank 
us Americans; when we got decently in 
our cups, they'd only wallow around 
in their saucers. There were so many 
points of annoyance, most of them im- 
portantly trivial, you see, that I was 
driven to look below the surface of 
my Own irritations. 

I discovered, or thought I discovered, 
a thing which proved helpful for me. 
Even our senses of humor are so dif- 
ferent as often to annoy rather than 
amuse each other. It was clear that 


they had a sense of humor; but at the 
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worst it seemed almost perverse, and 
at the best, as in Punch, for instance, 
it required and then did not always re- 
ward study. Let me give you some 
examples of what I mean. 

At lunch one day at the little North 
African village of Tizi-Ouzon, I told 
a little joke to one of the most quick- 
witted, I thought, of the British Lt. 
Colonels. It was of a Western mayor 
being at the time sent from the United 
States on a good will tour of England. 
When the reporters asked him what 
he was going to do in England, he (not 
knowing any more than they what he 
would do) said that he was going just 
to be friendly and to talk with every- 
body he could “from the hoi polloi 
down.” Not a sign of life from my 
friend to the left. After all it was such 
a little joke that I smiled at the flop, 
turned to my British companion on the 
right, engaged him in conversation, and 
completely forgot the incident. Some 
five minutes later I was startled by 
the colonel who had failed me on fun 
but who now spat his food all over the 
table with a laugh so surprised and 
hearty he could not control it. “What 
under heaven is wrong with you?” I 
asked. 

“Wrong?” he replied; “I just now 
got the joke—from the hoi polloi 
down!” 

A later morning I was breakfasting 
at the British hotel in Tunis, with an 
Englishman who for years had been in 
New Zealand. He was very keen on the 
place and kept telling me of its marvels. 
Had I heard of a spot there where 
one could drop a hook in clear, cold 
water, catch a trout and then by doing 
no more than about-face, drop the trout 
into a boiling geyser and cook it? Yes, 
I had heard of that, but, pardon me, 
was that the same place where from 
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another geyser you could get perfectly 
fresh and excellent tea, boiling up from 
the earth? No, that was not the same 
place. But, pardon, did I say tea? No, 
he had not heard of such a place; he was 
sure his was not the place. He wonder- 
ed where the place indeed was. And so 
on and on, to my great embarrassment. 
I had gone too far to turn back, nor 
dared I egg him further forward. 

Humor, at least in one of its com- 
monest forms, is caricature. The best 
caricature is exaggeration of what is at 
once both conspicious and common. 
Now among the British, English at 
least—and I am referring particularly 
to them—reserve, understatement is the 
conspicuous common thing. Among us, 
westerners at least, exaggeration is con- 
spicuous. These two traits are already 
embarrassingly far apart. Exaggerate 
these two exaggerations, so to say, and 
you are more likely to get irritation 
than amusement. It is Mark Twain 
come to judgment before the Brahmins 
of New England: he was surprised; 
they were astonished; nobody was 
amused. 

I have picked on little things, as 
you see, and I have located them in 
leisure made more difficult by boredom. 
But leisure gave the observant time to 
reflect, and certainly there was con- 
stant Opportunity to wear the roughest 
edge off prejudices on both sides. On 
the largest possible things there was 
between us, as always between us 
Anglo-Americans, agreement. But large 
things seldom bulk large through tired 
days. We needed, among other things, 
to become conscious of how a com- 
mon language does divide us, arousing 
in each anticipations of comradeship and 
then frustrating them upon the shoals 
of triviality rippling with petulance. 
Relations proved better under action, 
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and the more heroic-like the action, the 
better the relations proved in subse- 
quent operations; because we both 
knew that the Italians pointed to genu- 
ine differences between us in admitting 
that they “respected the British without 
liking them and liked us Americans 
without respecting us,’ we were too 
proud not to draw closer together in 
the presence of outsiders whose smiles 
at us would otherwise turn into dis- 
dain of us both. 

There were, however, highlights even 
in the hill-tops of Africa. Later, on my 
way to England, I saw a touching ex- 
ample of how our enlisted men some- 
times achieve in leisure such coopera- 
tion as they both felt they often 
achieved in action. Just over a year ago, 
I spent some days at Marrakech, 
Morocco, awaiting transportation while 
Churchill was recuperating there from 
his pneumonia. His courier was good 
enough to offer to take me up to 
Gibraltar with him on his daily trip 
for Churchill’s mail. One of the British 
enlisted men on the courier plane had 
discovered an American Navy boy who, 
because his plane had been forced 
down in our vicinity, was about to lose 
connection at Fort Lyautey with the 
only plane for America. To miss this 
connection meant that more than half 
his furlough time would be consumed 
going and coming by boat. The 
Britisher had taken pity on the Ameri- 
can boy and had him in tow when the 
matter first came to my attention. He 
was trying to get the American on our 
courier plane to drop him off at Fr. 
Lyautey on our way to Gibraltar. This 
was against all the rules. I enjoyed 
watching the dogged determination and 
tact with which the Britisher, his Ameri- 
can buddy standing pathetically by his 
side, undertook in turn to persuade the 
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operations officer, then the pilot of our 
plane, and at last the courier himself. 
Each one in turn meant to say no, but 
when the situation was explained, re- 
inforced by the presence of the nostalgic 
looking Navy boy, each one in turn suc- 
cumbed. When we took off for Gibral- 
tar nearly an hour later because of these 
negotiations, the two enlisted men were 
inseparable, the Briton as proud of 
his good deed as the American of his 
good fortune. When we swooped 
down at Ft. Lyautey and let the Ameri- 
can hop off with just a comfortable 
hour to make his connection, I could 
not but reflect on how that story would 
spread through Georgia, whence the 
American was going on a 30-day fur- 
lough. I personally thanked the British- 
er for it, and undertook an errand for 
him in London out of sheer gratitude 
for his spirit. 

I do not wish, however, to over- 
State Our success at working together, 
at any level, whether in Africa or in 
Italy. Truth does not permit it, nor 
does my theme require it. I cannot 
myself even boast that some of my best 
friends are British. They aren't, not 
for one lifetime. But what has that 
to do with important matters, save to 
chewing-gum minds? Since when have 
knowing ones permitted private lux- 
uries—for that’s what prejudices are— 
to interfere with public business; and, 
especially, since when have lovers of 
peace permitted puerile preferences to 
stand in the way of furthering indispen- 
sable avenues to accord? I have my 
own prejudices. I admit them; I 
treasure them; I enjoy them. I enjoy 
them so much indeed in private that 
I do not feel that I have to commit 
them publicly in order somehow to 
validate my personal enjoyment of 
them. My favorite authority as touch- 
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ing this metaphysics of malevolence and 
its catharsis through humor is Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar—who better than a 
Negro to celebrate it? 


I know there is a heaven, for day by day 
the upward yearning of my soul doth tell 
me so. 

I know also there is a hell, for if there 
were not, pray, where would my neigh- 
bors go? 


I didn’t myself get into the war be- 
cause I liked anybody, but because I 
disliked some bodies so much that life 
did not seem to me worth living if it 
had to be lived under them. Some of 
my dislikes of our cousins wore thin 
under impact. Many of them didn’t. 
Some of them calloused; some corroded. 
But this I came to see, as I had hoped 
to see it, that under the trying condi- 
tions of concrete administration, we 
Anglo-Americans could work together 
as governors for great ends. This know- 
ledge is what is required to enable men 
to transmute prejudices from occasions 
of insult into agencies of art. Aesthetic 
enjoyment divests its subjects from the 
urgency of action and invests them as 
objects with the mantle of imagina- 
tion for the rewards of contemplation. 
Not until national characteristics, yea, 
even personal characteristics, yield to 
this metamorphosis—dying as agencies 
of action to live again as objects of con- 
templation—can we hope to enjoy ir- 
ritating differences enough to fructify 
our world with the variety which sus- 
tained peace produces. 

Peace is not worth any and every 
price. We don’t gotta have it. Mankind 
has long lived and can continue to live 
in a warlike world. Peace is not worth 
the suppression of differences, it is not 
worth the price of cultural accord 
achieved by the homogeneous infecun- 
dity of minds molded into sameness. 
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Herbert Spencer's famous logorrhea 
has nevertheless the saving salt of solid 
sense: “Evolution,” he said, and it ap- 
plies particularly to social evolution, ‘‘is 
to be defined as a continuous change 
from indefinite incoherent homogeneity 
to definite coherent heterogeneity of 
structure and function, through succes- 
sive differentiations and integrations.” 
What our painful joint tenancy in Italy 
has taught me is that this lesson, al- 
ready learned in politics at home, is ca- 
pable of exemplification on the largest 
international scale under difficulties not 
yet described nor by my poor pen de- 
scribable. 

This lesson came home to many, 
many men in, no doubt, many, many 
different ways. Most of the forms were 
less precious and so probably more 
useful than the aesthetic one I have 
described as carrying the moral for me. 
Some on each side actually have some 
of their best friends on the other side. 
There was indeed some, a little, frat- 
ernization in Italy between Anglo- 
American allies, not as much, I suspect, 
however, as between the American and 
our co-belligerents, the Italians. Others 
who did not thus approximate con- 
Sanguinity nevertheless came to have 
many treasured memories in common. 
There will be much visiting back and 
forth across the Atlantic in any prosper- 
ous peace, and the differences which ir- 
ritated in boredom will mellow into 
genialities when memory has finished 
with the comradeship of war. One can- 
not hold a wounded man’s pulse in 
hope and in fear through the endless 
hours that minutes are on the unmarked 
road to a hospital, as I did for a cer- 
tain British associate, without seeing 
things in a more generous perspective 
and trying thereafter to distinguish 
even in irritation between the great 
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and the small. 

It is not, however, upon these softer 
sentiments that I would build hope, but 
upon the harder facts of practical 
unity triumphant over the deepest dif- 
ferences which divide us. These softer 
sentiments will do well if they can com- 
pensate for the stupidest irritations. 
One American colonel was returning to 
America from our allied enterprise in 
Italy to preach a crusade against the 
British. One thing he had against them 
was that they got all the honorary de- 
grees they wanted from Italian uni- 
versities, so he said, and then had closed 
the doors before the Americans could 
get theirs (meaning: he get his!). A 
friend of mine told him he'd better 
get a better text from which to preach, 
that an American Lt. Colonel had stop- 
ped the malodorous practice (meaning 
me!). The fact that he thereupon dis- 
missed me as an ‘‘s-o-b” did not give 
him catharsis from his gripe, for he 
has since been preaching here from 
vaguer texts, with a good press at least 
in Chicago. 

And how many and how easy these 
vaguer texts! Each side believed and 
charged that the other outranked it. 
Each believed and charged that the 
other was getting the best assignments, 
the choicest villas, the easiest berths. I 
was the only officer I knew who with 
seniority on his side volunteered to 
become deputy rather than chief of a 
sub-commission, and I only for a time 
and for a consideration. Even then I 
almost rued the generosity before the 
time was up! Yes, we quarreled a good 
deal and we griped a great deal. But 
more than one of us noted from the 
early North African days that we nearly 
always agreed across the national line 
on who the blackguards were on each 
side of the line—and we also recog- 
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nized jointly with little difference and 
hardly any envy who the superb men 
were on each side of the line. I had 
myself only two British superior officers, 
neither of whom I could ever have en- 
vied. Each was too obviously my suv- 
perior de jure as well as de facto. 

Yes, sentimentalities benevolent fair- 
ly evened up trivialities malevolent; 
prejudices for, prejudices against. We 
were left with certain substantial residua 
which seem to me hopeful auspices for 
peace. Most of all is the fact that we 
did a concrete difficult thing together 
for the first time. If the thing as a 
whole was a failure, as some charge, 
it was our failure, and we learned to 
take the gaff together before the bar. 
If it was a measurable success, as I 
personally think, we learned to divide 
the honors, and there will be enough 
in retrospect to go around. But whether 
success or failure as objectively judged, 
it was nevertheless an ulterior success; 
for, again we went up or we went down 
together, a trial balloon for the whole 
world to see. Before this, the world had 
seen us fight together, in different sec- 
tors, and divide over the peace. The 
aggressors noted and struck. This time 
we have fought more closely together, 
for the sector lines have grown thin; 
we have governed together in Italy, if 
indeed we do not also do it in the 
Pacific. If we can face triumph together 
as well as we have faced the prospects 
of disaster, the imposters will hereafter 
know to treat us just the same, as com- 
rades in fearful strength. 

Trivialities, I repeat, are our likeliest 
enemies, when legend has done its work 
on the level of popular prejudices. But 
let me speak with appreciation of what 
seems the softening judgment of us 
Americans upon one major event, the 
British misadventure in Greece. I was 
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privileged at the height of this un- 
fortunate incident to counsel all my 
American friends, and especially my 
Greek friends in Chicago, not to be 
too impatient with the British over 
Greece. I had learned this just caution 
and its patience, again from our com- 
mon experiences in Italy. 

Demobilization of the guerrilla bands 
known as patriots and armed by us is 
one of the most delicate recurrences 
of the war. I had seen us come so 
near to local disaster so many times in 
Italy that I felt deeply for the British 
as well as about the Greeks. Let me 
give you an incident. I was besought 
one day in Rome by a friend whose 
business it was to help on a hurry-up 
speech for the general to go along 
with other measures to pacify the par- 
tisans. The speech had to be brief, 
adroit and perfervid with (Italian) 
oratory. “Do I apprehend rightly,” 
I said to my friend, “that the first para- 
gtaph must call the partisans saviors 
but that the last paragraph must re- 
quest them to give up their precious 
arms ?”” 

“That's exactly it,” replied my har- 
ried friend, ‘‘and that’s the reason I 
find it hard to draft; the two won't 
seem to go together.” After a frantic 
hour making them go together, I've 
been more sympathetic than before with 
anybody who has actually to face in 
the field this embarrassing problem. 
Looking at the British in Athens, 
I have said over and over with 
no self-righteous sigh of relief, ““There 
but for the grace of accident went we 
in Italy!” If we Americans were deal- 
ing with a similar problem in Cuba or 
Panama, we would require the same 
sort of charity of judgment which I 
think we in Italy learned to accord the 
British on the approaches to Suez. 
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IV 

Common prejudices somewhat sub- 
limated and hard national interests 
recognized, the two great federal ex- 
periments of the 19th century may 
work to the same end throughout the 
20th century. It would appear the 
world’s only concrete hope for peace. 
Our unity is so large and roomy! It is 
the unity of spirit focused on a com- 
munity of ends. We both hate war. 
We both want peace. We both need 
peace. We both know how to stomach 
peace allowing both freedom and 
variety and institutionalizing the very 
principle of revolution through the pro- 
gressive will of a dynamic majority. 
Setting out with states, we Americans 
have solved the problem of the One 
and the Many by affirming both and 
turning both to the welfare of the in- 
dividual as more important than either. 
Britain, setting out from a nation, yea 
from nations, has writ large our federal 
principle on an international stage as 
wide as the world. All this in common 
overhead, we now have shown in Italy 
that we can work together underneath. 
If the future does not belong to those 
who together have mastered the skies 
of aspiration and together have con- 
quered the jungles of administration, 
to whom does it belong? 

When I first saw us British and 
Americans all mixed up, putting our 
feet in each other's mouths at Tizi- 
Ouzou in Algeria, I admit that I was 
irritated, though I had gone to see the 
allied thing through. We were mixed 
up at mess, we were bedded together, 
classed together, drilled together, and 
entertained together. In the nostalgic 
mumbo-jumbo of war security, we slept 
at a building called “Miami,” studied 
at “Windsor,” messed at “London,” 
planned at “Hollywood,” and ad- 
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ministered at “Washington.” Believe 
me, it was a mess! 

Those trying days over, I was more 
amused than irritated when at Palermo 
I first saw our flags flying together from 
our joint headquarters. It seemed a lit- 
tle sentimental and not a little strained; 
not strained, however, as time went on, 
nor sentimental either after I saw in 
every province cooperative work mov- 
ing ahead under the joint benediction 
of those two flags. 

A year later I was touched at the 
same sight the morning I left. It was 
November 7, our National Election 
day, when at dawn I drove out of the 
city of Rome past the proud Fascist 
Corporations’ Building, where our al- 
lied headquarters were located. There 
at dawn’s early light was Old Glory 
and by her side proudly rippling still 
was the Union Jack. 


Flags, in themselves, are but rags that 
are dyed. 

Flags, in that wind, were like nations 
enskied.° 


As I waved them good-by impartially, 
homeward bound, I saw, or thought I 
saw, in their community of symbolism 
a lasting daylight in which our shot 
and shell will travel together until our 
common genius for toleration and hu- 
manity can take the place of shot and 
shell. 


®Alfred Noyes, ‘‘The Avenue of the Allies.’ 


Meantime, between Palermo and 
Rome, I had journeyed to England, 
over Ireland, through Scotland. There 
stood old London, not only suffering 
from earlier wounds but nightly sus- 
taining other grievous ones. Not a 
whimper did I hear, not a note of self- 
pity, not a whisper of defeatism, not 
even a breath of criticism against Ameri- 
cans though we had occupied half of 
England, and were, as usual, riding 
high, wide, and handsome. Stolid the 
English stood; fought they there like 
men, worked they there like women, 
lived they there like heroes. I am not 
an Anglophile, not even a Rhodes 
scholar. But I think I know greatness 
when I see it, and I revere stoutness 
of heart to the latest day. I flew out of 
London for Algiers the morning after 
a terrifying new raid, not only saying 
to myself that there will always be an 
England, but glad at last to the bottom 
of my heart that it is so. 

Not always perhaps will there be an 
Empire, but God grant it too may live 
triumphant as it dies, and die at last 
into its own and our own larger life, 
some ‘‘federation of the world.” 

Ours was a dream, in the night, of that 

last federation, 

But yours is a glory unfurled— 

The marshalled nations and stars that 

shall make one nation 

One singing star of the world.’ 

TAlfred Noyes, ‘‘The Union.”’ 
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An Un-Platonic Dialogue 


Eric T. BELL 


(AuTHoR’s Note: The following re- 
port is offered—not too hopefully—as 
a contribution to the debate now raging 
over the place of the humanities in 
post-war education. None of the per- 
sons described is fictitious. For ob- 
vious reasons, only one is named. Dmy- 
tryk’s hypothesis is reproduced here 
with the permission of its originator, 
Edward Dmytryk, a well known Holly- 
wood director. In passing, I trust that 
should this report come to the attention 
of the defenders of the ivory towers, 
none of them will be so incautious as 
to retaliate with any of the usual corny 
cracks about Hollywood. As for the 
other persons described, the specialist 
professor was more or less a friend of 
mine until his death a few years ago. 
His great reputation, if not his work, 
was familiar to practically every scholar 
in America. Though no scholar myself, 
I could appreciate his unique qualities 
perhaps even more understandingly 
than some of his learned colleagues. 
For if there is one thing which all bar- 
barians recognize when it is constantly 
thrust at them, it is perfection. My 
erudite friend was perfect of his kind. 
His opposite, the leading universalist 
in America, is still aggressively active, 
and likely to remain so for another 
twenty or thirty voluble years. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma is now a 
captain in the Army Medical Corps. He 
is well liked by all the men in his out- 
fit, with the exception of the army 
chaplain, a confrmed Platonist. The 
instructor in philosophy is still drawing 
his pay. 


The episodes reported are authentic, 
and likewise for the quotation on anat- 
omy. The last suggests a pertinent 
question. It has been pointed out (or 
shouted out) that few whose native 
language is English can speak, or read, 
or write that language with passable 
decency, and it has been proposed that 
all who attend schools of any kind be 
taught to do at least one of the three. 
Who is to teach them? The quotation 
is from a translation, by a renowned 
humanist, of the works of one of the 
greatest humanists who ever tried to 
civilize our race. If the quotation is in- 
deed written in English, there must be 
tens of millions of human beings in the 
United States of America, Great Brit- 
ain, and the British Empire to whom 
the English language is as foreign as 
Greek. But possibly the quotation is in- 
tended to be in Greek; I am incom- 
petent to judge.) 


I. Forty YEARS 


Let all who would rush naked into 
academic battles take warning from the 
fate of the leading actor in a diverting 
little comedy in two acts which recently 
amused and delighted all but two of 
America’s professional humanists. By 
scholarly acclaim one of the two was 
the foremost authority on classical 
Greek in the United States. His life- 
long specialty was Plato. A lifetime 
with “the Shakespeare of the Greeks” 
had given the engaging old fellow a 
vast erudition, a superior smile, an over- 
weening conceit, and a caustic tongue 
in the best academic manner. 
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The other was—and may still be, 
though some are beginning to have 
doubts—the most brilliantly gifted uni- 
versity administrator in the Western 
Hemisphere. His leading specialty was, 
and is, everything. Believing that the 
best students should have the best of 
everything, this sanguine man under- 
took to teach a major part of it to them 
himself. By means of intelligence tests, 
qualifying examinations, and other hell- 
ish devices, the intellectual elite — 
about three hundred of them — were 
sifted from a student body of some 
eight or nine thousand. 

Among other best things cast before 
the super-intelligent selectees were liter- 
al translations of the shorter dialogues 
of Plato—all of them. The class romped 
through the lot and “thoroughly un- 
derstood them’ at the rate of one a 
day, of course with the stimulus of a 
daily hortation by the administrative 
universalist. This done, the gifted 
youngsters exercised their newly ac- 
quired muscle on the rest of Plato. The 
Republic stymied them for two days; 
the Laws bunkered them for four. But 
they slogged their way through all ob- 
stacles and came out on top of every- 
thing Plato ever wrote. It was a 
triumph to be proud of for all parties 
concerned. 

The universalist was the proudest of 
all. Bursting to tell his specialist pro- 
fessor of Greek—the authority on Plato 
—all about his latest pedagogical suc- 
cess, he summoned the peppery old fel- 
low to his sanctum. 

“I see by the Catalogue that you are 
lecturing on the dialogues of Plato this 
year. How long does it take you to 
cover them?” 

“Them ?” 

“Yes; the dialogues.” 

“I cover them, as you put it, one at 
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a time. My graduate seminar hopes to 
cover the Timaeus by the end of next 
year. They are the most highly gifted 
group I have ever had.” : 

“What? Two years on one dialogue? 
Why, it’s ridiculous! My class of three 
hundred covered all the dialogues at 
the rate of one a day.” 

“And how long did they take to 
cover the Timaeus?” 

“One assignment.” 

“Extraordinary. I have spent forty 
years on the Timaeus, and I am still try- 
ing to understand it.” 

“Ah, but you see these students of 
mine had been specially selected for 
their intelligence.” 

Act Two of the comedy unfurled 
spontaneously. Act One was retailed 
with scholarly gusto in practically every 
college of liberal arts in America, and 
in all but a few university lecture rooms 
dedicated to the worship of philosophy. 
With a single exception all students of 
the humanities got the moral they were 
incited to get from Act One, and joined 
the lecturer in a sniffy laugh at the ex- 
pense of the administrative universalist. 

The exception, a young man from 
Oklahoma, was “taking” philosophy as 
one of the requirements for the bache- 
lor’s degree which he needed to enter 
the medical school of his choice. He 
was planning to make surgery his life 
work. But before he could start fairly 
toward his goal, he needed eight “re- 
quired units” of philosophy to his 
credit. What the Idea behind the re- 
quirement was, Plato may know, cer- 
tainly the student did not. From the be- 
ginning of the semester he had been an 
eyesore to his instructor, a rising young 
scholar whose “field” was Plato. 

The respectful, slightly satirical de- 
ference with which the future surgeon 
resisted the most inspiring passages of 
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the lectures exasperated the instructor, 
goading him to a repressed, vindictive 
fury. He saw his chance for a soul-sat- 
isfying revenge when the student did 
not join in the laugh. There was not 
even a smile on the miscreant’s un- 
shaven face. Actually he was trying to 
decide whether the laugh was smug or 
just stupid. 

“The gentleman from Oklahoma 
does not get the point,” the instructor 
informed his delighted class. “Will 
someone volunteer to explain it to 
him ?”’ 

Before anyone could oblige, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma spoke for 
himself. 

“I got it, all right,” he said. “Only 
I don’t see why you all laughed.” 

“Then perhaps you will be good 
enough to give us your reaction, so that 
we all may unlaugh ourselves.” 

This obvious fishing for a titter was 
successful. The titter exploded in a 
burst of laughter, in which even the 
instructor joined, when the student 
gave his “reaction”: 

“He should have his head ex- 
amined.” 

When the laughter subsided, the 
student spoke again, recklessly jeopar- 
dizing his chance for a passing grade 
in philosophy. 

“I meant the specialist professor— 
the man who spent forty years on the 
Timaeus without understanding it.” 

Bit by bit his heresy was racked out 
of him by the grimly determined in- 
structor and about twenty scandalized 
young inquisitors. It appeared that the 
blasphemer had been going through 
the Timaeus on his own account, five 
pages at a time every morning before 
breakfast—a grisly thing to do. He 
said he had been told that knotty dia- 
logue contains most of Plato’s thoughts 
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on science—of course in the mouth of 
the incredible dummy in the dialogue. 
The future surgeon had the fantastic 
notion that there might be some correla- 
tion between the present value of 
Plato’s science and that of his pure 
philosophy. If the science seemed to be 
unsuited to the twentieth century, the 
philosophy might also be slightly out 
of date. Anyhow, the possibility was 
worth an exploratory operation. 

Plato’s account of the evolution of 
the human arms and legs naturally at- 
tracted the young man of surgical am- 
bitions. This he found quite inadequate 
as an introduction to human anatomy. 
Being told by the instructor that Plato 
was speaking in profound parables, and 
that all his science was intended only 
as an allegory of Reality, the student 
asked if he might read a small sample 
of Plato’s science to the class. He had 
Jowett’s translation of the Timaeus 
with him. Permission being granted, he 
read as follows: 

. our business now is to treat more 
accurately of our present subject . . . in this 
inquiry we hold fast to probability—that is 
the path in which we must proceed. 

First, then, the gods, imitating the spher- 
ical shape of the universe, inclosed the two 
divine courses in a spherical body, that, 
namely, which we now term the head, being 
the most divine part of us and the lord of 
all that is in us: to this the gods who put 
together the body gave all the rest to be a 
servant, contriving that it [the body} should 
partake of every sort of motion; in order 
that it [the head} should not tumble about 
among the deep and high places of the 
earth, but might be able to get out of the 
one and over the other, they provided the 
body to be a vehicle and means of locomo- 
tion; which [the body] consequently had 
length and was furnished with four limbs 
extended and jointed; these the gods con- 
trived as instruments of locomotion with 
which it [the body} might take hold and 
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find support, and so be able to pass through 
all places, carrying on high the dwelling- 
place of the most sacred and divine = of 
us. This was the origin of legs and arms, 
which were therefore attached to all men; 
and the gods, esteeming the front part of 
man as more honorable and having more 
authority than the hinder part, they gave 
men mostly a forward motion. 


The reader closed the Timaeus with 
a bang. 

“That's what I had in mind when I 
said the specialist should have his head 
examined. Forty minutes at the very 
most, not forty years, should be enough 
to show any man, whatever shape his 
head is—spherical or square—whether 
the Timaeus is worth any more of his 
time. He will understand it, or he 


won't, right off the bat. Either all that 
stuff about the legs and arms and the 
body as a locomotive for the head 
makes sense or it doesn’t. If it does, the 
man who thinks so should go on with 


the Timaeus, because he will under- 
stand every word of it as easily as he 
understands a newspaper. If it doesn’t, 
he should quit right there—the rest of 
the dialogue is like that sample, only 
more so in places. But it shouldn’t take 
anyone but a moron more than forty 
minutes to make up his mind one way 
or the other. I stick to what I said first.” 

In the unequal debate which instant- 
ly burst out, epithets of all calibers 
hurtled through the air like shells in 
an artillery duel. “The mass mind” 
collided in mid-air with ‘‘smug pedan- 
try’; “indestructible values” were shat- 
tered against “infantile rubbish”; “‘ig- 
norant empiricist” and “cultured ignor- 
amus” each registered a direct hit on 
the other; while ‘intellectual snobs’ 
and ‘‘upstart scientists” exploded simul- 
taneously above the instructor’s head. 
During a momentary lull in the hos- 
tilities, the instructor dropped a land 
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mine squarely on the enemy. 

“If Greek philosophy is as antiquated 
as you Say it is,"’ he demanded, “why do 
so many intelligent persons devote their 
best thought to it today? eins does it 
last, as fresh as ever?” 

“I never said that all Greek philoso- 
phy is out of date and useless. All I 
claimed was that Plato has nothing to 
say about science of any value to any- 
one today. Though I didn’t say so, I 
believe that intelligent people won't 
waste their time trying to make sense 
out of the antiquated nonsense Plato— 
and some of the other Greek philoso- 
phers—wrote when they tried to be 
scientific. And that goes for mathe- 
matics, too.” 

“And the Ideas, also, I presume?” 

“Why not? What verifiable guess 
did anyone ever get out of them?” 

“Have the scientists proved that the 
Ideas are illusory?” 

“They haven’t tried. They have other 
things to do. Anyhow, the Ideas are 
purely hypothetical. We can believe in 
them or not as we like, just as some 
people believe in — well, say Santa 
Claus. If we want to believe in Santa 
Claus, we can deduce all sorts of inter- 
esting things about him by perfectly 
good logic. But they lead nowhere in 
the observable world of experience.” 

“Oh, don’t they? Santa Claus has 
made life happier for a great many 
children.” 

“And so have Plato’s Ideas. That's 
just the point. Adults can be happy 
without either Santa Claus or the 
Ideas.” 

“The typical reaction of the mass 
man,” the instructor commented. “Be- 
lieve in nothing beyond your own trite 
experiences. Strive for nothing beyond 
the reach of your trivial experimental 
science—the futile gadgeteering of mis- 
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educated plumbers! and mechanics who 
have been raised by mob opinion — 
Plato has something to say on opinion 
—beyond their place in society. And 
for what? To dispute the innate author- 
ity of their moral and intellectual bet- 
ters. To drag down the superior man 
to their own common level. Because 
they don’t understand, therefore what 
is above them is worthless rubbish. I 
had hoped that the revolt of the masses” 
was a myth. Now I see that I was blind- 
ly optimistic.” He blew his nose noisily. 
“But you have not yet told us,” he con- 
cluded, ‘“‘why Greek philosophy is still 
significant to hundreds of thousands— 
perhaps millions—who lack your great 
scientific advantages.” 

Collecting what remained of himself, 
the heretic accepted the challenge at its 
face value—obviously not that intended 
—and attempted to meet it seriously. 
He did not profess to know the answer 
himself, but thought Dmytryk’s hypo- 
thesis might account for some of the 
observed facts. Neither the instructor 
nor anyone in the class was familiar 
with Dmytryk’s hypothesis. It was 
briefly put before them. The gist of it 


follows. 


II. DmMytTRYK’s HYPOTHESIS 


Greek philosophy in its earlier phases 
was the childhood of science, and in its 
later the adolescence of reason. In this 
sense Greek philosophy was the work 
of children and adolescents. 

If we accept this hypothesis, both the 
content and the continued popularity 
of Greek philosophy are readily ex- 


1"*Science teachers may be said to constitute the great- 
est proportion of backward-looking, anti-intellectual, 
mechanic-minded members of the faculty.’’ -— Bar- 
zun, Teacher in America (Little, Brown Co.), quoted in 
Time (February 26, 1945). 

*Could the instructor have been reading J. Ortega y 
Gasset’s earlier masterpiece, The Revolt of the Masses 
(English translation, 1932, from the Spanish, 1930)? 
The revolt mentioned appears to be the same as that 
which Herr Hitler was trying to suppress. 
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plained. For children seldom find the 
world into which they are thrust “but 
half made up” entirely to their liking 
and, in their ungoverned imaginations, 
create a substitute more pleasing to 
themselves. Free of all restraint in this 
world of their own imagining, they are 
never thwarted, never hurt. They want- 
ed the universe to revolve round them 
and their wishes, and it does. They are 
happy. The earlier Greek philosophers 
may not have wanted the universe to 
perform as they wished; they would be 
content to know and understand every- 
thing about everything. Finding the 
task beyond their powers they shut their 
eyes, stopped their ears, and like frust- 
rated children escaped from the tyranny 
of fact to the freedom of fancy. 

The successors of the earlier philoso- 
phers, having learned a little more 
about the world, were even more dis- 
pleased with it all. Like petulant ad- 
olescents they would live in their own 
world of grandiose dreams, where dif- 
ficulties are abolished by thought and 
experience never contradicts. This au- 
tistic dissipation proved so pleasurable 
that further development was arrested, 
and the prolific creators of dream 

vorlds without end became this world’s 
first perpetual adolescents. 

Neither they nor their outlook on the 
world ever matured. And just as every 
age has had its Romeos and _Juliets, 
most of whom grew up and married 
instead of swallowing poison, so every 
age has had its perpetual adolescents 
who never grew up. Happy in their de- 
lusion that their pleasant dreams were 
realities, they neither committed suicide 
nor faced ascertainable fact, but slept 
their lives away in idle ignorance. 

For the perpetual adolescents of to- 
day nothing of any note has happened 
in the world of thought since the Greek 
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adolescents explained everything, with 
the possible exception of certain later 
philosophies which also have explained 
everything without appeal to experience 
and in almost total ignorance of science. 
Across the centuries adolescent mind 
calls to adolescent mind in the universal 
language of wishful and arrogant 
dreams. 


Ill 


Such is Dmytryk’s rather unflattering 
hypothesis. Being free men and women 
we need not accept it unless we like, 
any more than we need accept Platonic 
realism. There may be nothing in either. 

One thing that the hypothesis might 
be charged with by the hasty, it does 
not even hint: Science has reached ulti- 
mate realities inaccessible to pure 
thought. Few who make their livings 
at science put forth any such claim. 
Whatever some of their predecessors 
may have imagined, a majority of work- 
ing scientists today believe their pic- 
tures of the universe may be subject to 
revision and not necessarily impregnat- 
ed with any element of permanence. 

If abstractions, as in the mathematics 
of the realists and the metaphysics of 
the Platonists, may enshrine truths that 
will last forever, science is indifferent 
to the possibility. It is content merely 
to frame hypotheses which temporarily 
make some kind of sense and which 
may enable human beings to anticipate 
the future by a few moments. 


Nor is an adult scientific mind con. 
temptuous of those who derive comfort 
from what it believes are but the myths 
of children and the day-dreams of ad- 
olescents. For all that science can show 
to the contrary, the myths and the day- 
dreams may be necessary to continued 
survival in a world as irrational as ours. 
But some who have lost their faith in 
the myths and the dreams believe that 
all but the mentally sick and spiritually 
ailing would be happier and healthier 
of mind without them. This, of course, 
is only an untested belief. 

Applied to Plato’s Ideas, and thence 
to mathematical realism, Dmytryk’s 
hypothesis leads to the appalling con- 
clusion that both are masterpieces of in- 
fantilism. This alone should be enough 
to warn us to proceed with extreme cau- 
tion anywhere in the vicinity of this al- 
most too suggestive hypothesis. 

It would be gratifying to report that 
the instructor was Platonic enough to 
give the heretic a passing grade in the 
course. But he did not; for he was an 
upright man dedicated to the service of 
Truth. The heretic moved on to the 
State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts, where he took his bache- 
lor’s degree with honors in animal hus- 
bandry. He then matriculated at a fam- 
ous medical school without a single 
Idea in his head. He keeps in touch 
with his former instructor in philoso- 
phy, as he hopes someday to perform 
an autopsy on him. 
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Modern Philosophical Criticism 


FREDERIC I. CARPENTER 


HEORISTS are apt to speak of 
literary criticism as if it were 
something simple, to which a 
single rule could always be applied. 
But actually criticism is complex and 
various. It would be more accurate to 
speak of different kinds of criticism, 
to which different rules can be applied. 
Ultimately, of course, these rules tend 
to become one, just as the different rules 
which apply to the human individual 
at different stages of his growth tend 
ultimately to become one. But at pre- 
sent, Criticism is growing and changing. 
I will try to distinguish four different 
kinds of literary criticism. These four 
follow an ascending order, both in tem- 
poral development and in ideal quality. 
They may be called, successively, ‘‘des- 
criptive,” ‘‘judicial,” ‘“‘logical,” and 
“moral” criticism. 

First in time and in logic, the journal- 
istic critic describes the book which he 
has to review. He describes its subject 
matter, identifies its “genre,” compares 
it with others of its kind, and of course 
gives his personal opinion of it. After 
him, the second type of literary or 
scholarly reviewer attempts to judge the 
accuracy and originality of the book, and 
to judge its artistic success within its 
genre. But to both journalist and 
scholar, the book is ‘‘news’’: both critics 
play a practical role in determining 
whether the book shall survive. Both 
lack time to analyze deeply its artistic 
structure or its ideal meaning. 

But if the book survives, a third type 
of critic attempts to explain the reasons 
for its survival. What new techniques 


has the author devised? What ideas has 
he expressed? Why are his characters 
interesting or significant? What are 
the implications of their thoughts or 
actions? And in asking these broad 
questions, criticism is led to the highest 
form of value judgment. The fourth 
type of critic concerns himself with the 
moral and social pattern of the book. 
Is the book “good,” not only artistical- 
ly, but morally? Is it valuable, not only 
for entertainment and information, but 
as a “criticism of life” ? 

Certainly literary criticism does usual- 
ly follow this temporal pattern. Al- 
though the journalistic critic may wish 
to be philosophic, he seldom has time 
to be. But further, and as a matter 
of logic, criticism follows this same 
ideal pattern. First, it describes the kind 
of expression which a book attempts; 
second, it judges the success of that ex- 
pression; third, it analyzes the meaning 
of what is expressed; and finally, it 
considers the value of that meaning. 

Broadly speaking, the first two types 
of criticism may be called ‘practical,’ 
and the second two, “philosophical.” 
Most criticism—measured both by vol- 
ume and by public interest—is “practi- 
cal.” But in this article, I shall con- 
sider only the “philosophical.” Most 
great critics, from Aristotle to Arnold, 
have been philosophical. 

Philosophical criticism is not bound 
by the same rules as practical criticism, 
for it begins where practical criticism 
stops. Emerson seldom read a book till 
it was at least a year old, because by 
then, he said, the good had been sifted 
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from the bad. The philosophical critic, 
therefore, assumes the (relative) value 
of the book he is discussing. 

But more important, it follows that 
the philosophical critic does not need to 
appeal primarily to the popular reader. 
In a recent article,! Professor Cargill 
has declared that criticism should be 
bound by exactly the same rules that 
govern creative writing. But history 
disproves this. Philosophical criticism 
is bound by the rules of logic, not 
literature. The most important single 
work of criticism, Aristotle’s Poetics, 
exists only in the form of lecture notes. 
Longinus’s On the Sublime makes 
heavy reading. Like Euclid and Isaac 
Newton, the philosophical critic ideally 
describes the logical relations and the 
objective laws of art. He is not—prim- 
arily, at least— the artist. 

The philosophical critic, like Aris- 
totle, deals with actual works of art, 
and generalizes from them, just as the 
scientist generalizes from actual facts. 
Aristotle pragmatically derived his rules 
of poetry from his observation of the 
poetry and tragedy which he knew. In 
so far as his observation and interpreta- 
tion of these were accurate, and in so 
far as the Greek works of art were uni- 
versal, his generalizations have the 
validity of universal laws, like the 
propositions of Euclid. Classical critics 
have assumed the accuracy and the uni- 
versality of these laws. 

Because of the philosophic greatness 
of Aristotle, and because of the artistic 
greatness of Greek literature, most phil- 
osophical critics have followed the clas- 
sical pattern. But beginning sometime 
in the Middle Ages, practical critics 
increasingly recognized and described 
the excellence of a literature and an art 


“The Laggard Art of Criticism,’’ College English 
(February, 1945). 


which has not exactly followed this 
classical pattern. Poetry dealing with 
the emotions of romantic love deviated 
particularly from the traditional pat- 
tern, perhaps because romantic love had 
never been celebrated by the Greek 
poets. From the-age of Dante to the 
age of the airplane, literature and art 
have dealt with aspects of experience 
unknown to the Greeks, and have de- 
veloped artistic patterns alien to Aris- 
totle. But these patterns and ideas have 
not yet been clearly articulated. 

It is the unperformed task of modern 
philosophical criticism to articulate 
these ideas. Ideally, modern criticism 
should develop a new philosophy of 
art, based pragmatically upon the great- 
est literature of modern and classical 
times, just as Aristotle’s philosophy of 
art was based pragmatically upon the 
greatest literature of Greece. 

The trouble is that modern philo- 
sophical criticism has blindly used Aris- 
totle as its Bible. It has taken its ideas 
on his authority, instead of developing 
them from its own experience. These 
ideas have remained largely valid, of 
course, because the authority was good. 
But the method has been wrong. 
Modern philosophical criticism should 
substitute the inductive method which 
Aristotle used for its traditional meth- 
od of deduction from Aristotle's 
rules. 

This inductive method might not 
produce any radically new philosophy 
of art: the great majority of the clas- 
sical laws remain broadly true. But it 
would enlarge the old philosophy, and 
at many points it would amend it. 
Studying the modern “‘classics,” and 
especially those aspects of the modern 
classics which differ most from the 
Greek classics, modern philosophical 
criticism would articulate the laws of 
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romantic poetry, of individualistic trag- 
edy, and of democratic morality, especi- 
ally when these differ from the classical 
laws. It would compare the two, and 
ultimately combine them into a mod- 
ern philosophy of universal art. 

All the great literature of modern 
times has followed the “universal” laws 
of art. But practically, modern criticism 
has accepted many great masterpieces 
which have flouted the classical laws. 
Particularly is this true of romantic, 
libertarian, and democratic literature: 
Goethe’s Faust, Melville’s Moby Dick, 
and Whitman’s Leaves of Grass do not 
follow strictly the classical laws. The 
practical critics have largely ignored 
these laws, and the philosophical 
critics who have celebrated modern 
literature have usually blurred the dif- 
ferences. But the philosophical critics 
who have disapproved of most modern 
literature have done most to make clear 


its divergence from the classical pattern. 

The greatness of Irving Babbit and 
of “the new humanists” is that they 
have emphasized the ideal differences 
between romantic and classical literary 


theory. Their “new humanism” has 
boldly challenged modern criticism to 
define its own “‘standards.” By restat- 
ing the classical laws, and by showing 
that modern literature has not obeyed 
these old laws, they have even helped 
to suggest the formulation of new laws. 
By attacking romance, by declaring 
the bankruptcy of liberalism, and by 
showing how “democracy” conflicts 
with “leadership,” they have not only 
demonstrated the insufficiency of 
modern philosophic criticism, but have 
pointed the path which it must follow. 

For it is certainly true—as the new 
humanists have charged—that modern 
liberal criticism has failed to define its 
ideal “standards.” But it is not there- 
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fore true that modern criticism lacks 
standards, or that it is incapable of 
defining them. And it is certainly not 
true that the authoritative, classical 
standards of Aristotle are the only 
standards possible. 

Irving Babbit defined the traditional 
“humanistic’’ laws of criticism so rigidly 
that he was forced to reject almost all 
modern literature. He was a critic of 
absolute logical integrity. But this very 
integrity made clear the difficulty of 
his strictly classical position. Later 
“humanistic” critics, such as Yvor 
Winters, have succeeded somewhat in 
broadening his position. 

Irving Babbit rejected Moby Dick, 
for instance, because the hero was 
monomaniac, because the dominant 
emotions were romantic, and because 
the structure of the book was loose and 
its style high-flown. But Yvor Winters 
has praised Moby Dick because the hero 
suffers the tragedy inevitable to his ro- 
mantic faults, and because the structure 
and style are integral to the emotions 
described. In short, Irving Babbit was a 
logical critic, but Yvor Winters has 
gone beyond logic to morality. Profes- 
sor Winters has praised Moby Dick, 
because, although it does not strictly 
follow the classical laws of criticism 
outlined by Aristotle, it does follow 
orthodox morality. Although the char- 
acters and style of Moby Dick ate ro- 
mantic, the criticism of life which it 
suggests is classic. 

But neither Babbit nor Professor 
Winters has approved the poetry of 
Walt Whitman, because Whitman's 
morality as well as his art was un- 
orthodox and anti-classical. Paul Elmer 
More and a few other ‘‘new humanists” 
tried to make peace with Whitman's 
democratic ethos, but without signal 
success. Logically and morally, the 
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achievement of “the new humanists” 
has been largely negative—they have 
emphasized the failures and made 
clear the inconsistencies of modern phil- 
osophical criticism. But in its place they 
have attempted only to reinstate the 
illiberal and hierarchical laws of the 
ancients. 

Modern philosophical criticism must 
either liberalize these classical laws, or 
else formulate new ones of its own. 
Either it must define the difference be- 
tween the standards of modern litera- 
ture (undefined as yet, but embodied 
in the works of writers such as Goethe, 
Melville, and Whitman) and the 


classical standards; or else it must write 
a new, more inclusive and universal ars 
poetica. Either a literary Bill of Rights, 
or a new literary Constitution. These 
standards might either be described 
consciously—by literary convention and 
definition, or unconsciously—by the 


cumulative suggestion of the practical 
critics. 

The best modern liberal critics have 
developed and applied their principles 
more or less unconsciously. That is, 
they have been critics first, and philoso- 
phers only secondarily. V. L. Parring- 
ton, for instance, applied his ‘‘Jeffer- 
sonian” or democratic principles to the 
whole field of American literature, 
without ever defining them sharply, and 
without relating them clearly to the 
classical theories of criticism. And more 
recently Professor Joseph Warren Beach 
has applied liberal standards to the 
judgment and analysis of modern fic- 
tion (both English and American) with- 
out clearly defining those standards. 

The best modern philosophic criti- 
cism, therefore, has developed from 
modern practical criticism more or less 
unconsciously. But it has nevertheless 
possessed standards of its own—im- 
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plied, even if not consciously stated. 
Occasionally and partially it has defined 
those standards. But its obvious task 
is to define them more clearly and 
more completely. 

The definition of modern theories of 
criticism has advanced (when it has 
advanced) either by analogy with demo- 
cratic political theories, or by contrast 
with classical theories of criticism and 
morality. V. L. Parrington judged 
American literature largely on the basis 
of the Jeffersonian democratic theories 
which it expressed, or failed to express. 
Other critics have sought to contrast 
the liberal literary theories of Whitman 
with the classical theories: Professor 
H. A. Myers has contrasted ‘“Whit- 
man’s Conception of Spiritual Demo- 
cracy”” with Santayana’s “Genteel Tra- 
dition’; and Professor Beach has con- 
trasted Thomas Wolfe’s literary con- 
cept of ‘The Brotherhood of Man” 
with the traditional concept of ‘“The 
Fatherhood of God.’ 

Thus, practically speaking, it appears 
that the synthesis of all theories of 
Criticism into a new and universal ars 
poetica must await the clear statement 
of the contrast between distinctively 
modern, liberal and democratic theories 
on the one hand, and the purely clas- 
sical, traditional, and authoritarian the- 
ories on the other. This contrast has 
been stated from the point of view of 
the classicists by many powerful, philo- 
sophical critics, including Irving Bab- 
bit, T. S. Eliot, Yvor Winters, Allen 
Tate, and others. But these classicists 
have unanimously attacked or denied 
the modernist standards. 

The defense and definition of the 
modern literary standards has been 

2In American Literature, Volume VI (Nov., 1943); 
recently incorporated in his brilliant book: Are Men 
Equal? (New York, 1945). 
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rendered difficult by two things: first, 
the aggressive attack of the well-orga- 
nized classical theorists, and second, the 
confusion of the modernists between 
two possible points of view. For the 
modernists have always been divided 
into two camps: the romantic, and the 
democratic—the radical revolutionary, 
and the moderate liberal. The classicists 
have been justified in attacking the 
merely romantic critics whose program 
has been mostly negative. But in doing 
so, they have also attacked the demo- 
cratic idealists, who have possessed a 
positive (although imperfectly defined) 
program of their own. 

The problem of modern _philoso- 
phical criticism, therefore, is not only to 
define the modern as contrasted with 
the classical philosophy of literature, 
but also to define the positive and dem- 
ocratic modern theory as contrasted with 
the negative and merely romantic the- 
ory. Professor Jacques Barzun has at- 
tempted to contrast the positive and 
creative aspects of “Romanticism” with 
its negative aspects.* But in both popu- 
lar and traditional usage, the ‘‘roman- 


‘See Romanticism and the Modern Ego (Boston, 1944). 
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tic” implies the “unrealistic” and “‘un- 
disciplined.” The “democratic” better 
suggests the positive aspects of modern 
philosophy. 

This modern, democratic philosophy 
of art and literature lies implicit in the 
writings of such men as Emerson, 
Whitman, and William James. It has 
been foreshadowed by critics such as 
V. L. Parrington. Contemporary writers 
such as Joseph Warren Beach and 
Jacques Barzun have defined aspects of 
it. Henry Alonzo Myers has recently 
analyzed the equalitarian ideal under- 
lying it. The present writer has tried 
to contrast the “romantic” with the 
“democratic,” and both with the ‘‘clas- 
sical” theory of criticism, in recent ar- 
ticles.® 

If the comprehensive statement of 
a modern philosophical criticism re- 
mains to be written, the main outlines 
of such a statement have become in- 
creasingly clear during the last decades. 
It seems not unreasonable to hope that, 
in the near future, modern criticism 
may come of age. 


5See ‘‘Scarlet A Minus’’ in College English (January, 
1944) ; and ‘‘The Romantic Tragedy of Eugene O’Neill,”’ 
Ibid. (February, 1945). 
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Collector’s Item 


GusTAV DAVIDSON 


N his active days, whenever Quent 
Williams wanted legal advice, 
he’d drop into my office; but I 

hadn’t seen him for years. Then, one 
afternoon last October I ran across him 
in the Grand Central Station in New 
York. He looked fine. Not at all like 
a writer—not even like a retired one, 
which he was. He had developed a 
snug little paunch, his cheeks were pink 
and clean-shaven, and he carried gloves, 
a walking stick and a small hand-bag. 

“I hear,” I said, “you've quit the 
writing game and become a gentleman 
of leisure.” 

“Sure, why not? I’ve earned it, I 
guess.” 

“You certainly have. But aren’t you 
doing anything? I mean—” 

“Oh, I have my hobbies, you know.” 

Quent, I recalled, was an incurable 
collector. 

“Let me see,” I said, “last time you 
were buying up New England kitchen 
gadgets of the post-Revolutionary era. 
Right?” 

“Right. But I dropped that for col- 
ored lithographs of the Bryan-McKinley 
election campaign. I just sold that col- 
lection, by the way, to the Ohio State 
Museum.” 

“Congratulations!” 

“Thanks.” 

“And what are you collecting now, 
if anything ?” 

“Rejection slips.” 

“Rejection slips?” 

“Yes. You know, the sort of thing 
authors get? It’s as good a hobby as 
any, and right up my alley, too.” 


I had a sneaking suspicion Quent 
was pulling my leg. “But you're no 
longer sending things out?” 

“No. My collection, you see, doesn’t 
go beyond the year 1925. From 1900 
to 1925, to be exact.” 

“sae.” 

“When I’m finished, I expect to have 
as complete and unique a collection, 
for that period, as anyone in the coun- 
try.” 

“You mean to say you have com- 
petitors ?” 

“A whole army of them. But I’m 
rather fortunate. It so happens that the 
best men in the field, like Bob Sowerby 
and Archie Felt, have limited their re- 
searches to the 19th Century. Felt is 
an authority on American rejection 
slips for the first half and Sowerby has 
perhaps the finest collection of origin- 
als and reprints for the second half. A 
fellow named Anderson—used to col- 
lect napkin rings—is working on the 
period from 1925 down. That leaves 
the first quarter of the present century 
virtually open territory.” 

“And how are you doing?” I asked. 
Fantastic as the whole thing sounded, 
it was beginning to intrigue me. 

“Oh, coming along. I’ve got an as- 
sortment of about 700 right now, some 
of them very choice specimens. With 
luck I expect to run the collection up 
to 1,000 by January.” 

“But,” I queried, “are these rejec- 
tion slips so difficult to get?” 

“Difficult? I'll say! Why, some of 
them can’t be had for love or money. 
Have you a minute?” 
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“Certainly.” 

Quent led me to an unoccupied 
bench in the rear of the main waiting 
room. We lit cigarettes. 

“In the early 1920s,” Quent began, 
“there used to be a magazine called 
Tempo, published in Seven Oaks, 
Washington. Edited by a chap named 
MacCauley. Only two numbers were 
published and then the outfit folded 
up. Well, today, a Tempo rejection 
slip—that is, an authenticated original, 
is just about as rare as a first edition 
Tamerlane or a Nicholas Nickleby in 
parts.” 

Shades of Poe and Dickens! “But 
surely,” I objected, “you can’t seriously 
compare a rejection slip with a book— 
I mean, in a collector’s sense.” 

“And why not? It all depends on 
how rare an item is, whether it’s Guten- 
berg bibles or Mrs. Goudy’s bust de- 
velopers. For example, do you know 
what a Tempo R.S. brings in the open 
market ?”’ 

I didn’t know. I couldn’t imagine. 

“Seventy dollars!” Quent exploded 
with professional pride. “I was lucky 
to get a second issue, in damaged con- 
dition, for $48.50.” 

“But,” I argued, ‘why couldn’t you 
hunt up this fellow MacCauley, the 
editor, and—” 

“MacCauley died in 1923.” 

“But,” I persisted, ignoring the fate 
of MacCauley, “for $48.50 you can 
have all the rejection slips you want, 
printed right here in New York—” 

He stopped me short. “My dear fel- 
low, if you know anything about the 
game, you'd know that the last thing 
you can put over on a collector is a 
counterfeit. We know our onions.” 

“I suppose you do,” I conceded a bit 
grudgingly. 

“You imagine, perhaps, that $70 is 
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a high price to pay for an original RS. ? 
What would you say if I told you that 
Archie Felt paid $435 for one from the 
North American Review—a first edi- 
tion, of course, in pristine condition?” 

What could I say? My ignorance on 
the subject, I began to realize, was bot- 
tomless. 

“I myself,” Quent went on, “am 
ready to go as high as $100 for an RS. 
of the Altoona Blast, a weekly gossip 
sheet that operated in Altoona, Minne- 
sota, as late as 1934. There isn’t a copy 
of the sheet to be had. And as for an 
Altoona Blast rejection slip, it seems to 
have disappeared off the face of the 
earth. There isn’t a collector or dealer 
in the country that has one.” 

Quent sighed. If all the Shakespeare 
folios had been destroyed, I don’t be- 
lieve he would have mourned their loss 
as deeply as he did the Altoona Blast 
rejection slips. By now I was inclined 
to feel a bit more sympathetic toward 
the hobbyist and his hobby. After all, 
I thought, he could be collecting worse 
things than rejection slips. Drain pipes 
of the late 1890s, for example. 

“Let me tell you an odd experience,” 
Quent said. ‘Something that ought to 
interest you because, as it happens, I’m 
right in the midst of it.” 

“Sure, fire ahead,” I said. 

The novelist (retired) paused a mo- 
ment to glance at his watch. 

“In Mill Valley, Tennessee, there’s a 
literary annual called Hammer & Tongs. 
It’s been coming out off and on for the 
past 20 years. When they first started, 
in 1924, I sent them a batch of mss. 
After four or five rejections they broke 
down and accepted a poem—a long 
rambling ballad. As they didn’t pay 
for contributions, I didn’t bother to sub- 
mit anything else and, as a matter of 
fact, forgot all about the publication. 
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A year ago, when I took up RSS. col- 
lecting in earnest, I made inquiries and 
found that Hammer & Tongs was still 
functioning, although they hadn’t had 
a number out since 1943. I called up 
my agent and told him I was in the 
market for a Hammer & Tongs tejec- 
tion slip. As the item is not listed in 
the official R. S. Price List Handbook, 
I had only a rough idea what I would 
have to pay. An agent’s commission is 
10 per cent.” 

This was beginning to look more and 
more like a serious business! What 
with agents, authorities, official price 
lists and what have you, R. S. collect- 
ing might, like the movies, develop 
into one of the nation’s top industries. 
Stranger things than that have hap- 
pened. 

“And what luck did you have?” I 
inquired. 

“A week or two passed. When I got 
no word, I rang my agent up. ‘How 
about that HGT R. S.,’ I asked, ‘Sorry,’ 
he said, ‘none on the market. But we'll 
keep our eye open.’ ‘Never mind,’ I 
said, ‘I'll manage to get one myself.’ ” 

“Did you?” 

“No.” 

“Why not? You said yourself the 
magazine was still functioning. Well, 
all you have to do is to submit some- 
thing they’re bound to reject, and there 
you are!” 

Quent smiled at my naivété. “In the 
first place, you never can be sure what 
a magazine will take and what it will 
turn down. I ought to know. In the 
second place, even if they sent a rejec- 
tion slip, it would probably be one of 
their more recent issues, a reprint. But 
anything printed subsequent to 1925 
would be of no use to me. However, 
on the chance that there had been no 
reprint, and on the even remoter chance 
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that they might still have a few of the 
originals around, I did what you sug- 
gested.” 

Ah! I had scored at last—or so I 
thought. 

“I sent them a Pindaric ode on the 
Boer War. Accepted. A sonnet on 
polyps. Accepted. A conundrum. Ac- 
cepted!” 

“Maybe,” I ventured timorously, 
“maybe if you sent them something 
under some one else’s name—” 

“I tried that. I used one of my more 
obscure pseudonyms. Well, they re- 
turned the stuff all right, but instead 
of a rejection slip they sent a /etter of 
regret.” 

The trials and tribulations of an R.S. 
collector! A hard lot, evidently. “What 
did you do then?” 

“In desperation, I wrote to Emory. 
Emory is the editor of Hammer & 
Tongs. I told him frankly what I was 
after. I thought honesty was the best 
policy and that since I was an old con- 
tributor he’d oblige me. Well, here’s 
what I got back.” 

Quent reached into an inner pocket 
and drew forth a No. 10 envelope. “I 
received it yesterday,” he added. “Read 
. 

The letter was on the stationery of 
Hammer & Tongs, and the address was 
Mill Valley, Tennessee. ““Dear Mr. Wil- 
liams,” it read, “In response to yours 
of the 16th instant, I beg to advise that 
we discontinued our practice some time 
ago of sending printed rejection slips, 
preferring the personal note instead. 
Regretting our inability to oblige you, 
and trusting to be favored with further 
contributions from your valued pen, I 
remain, yours very truly, Harold Em- 
fe) 


I handed the letter back to Quent. 
“As you see,” he said, “it’s a com- 
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plete evasion of my request.” 

“If you ask me,” I ventured, “you 
let the cat out of the bag when you told 
him you were a collector. Now he’s 
going to hold on to his confounded re- 
jection slips for dear life—or, more 
likely, destroy all but a few, so as to 
make them rare.” 

“That occurred to me too,” Quent 
said. ““That’s why I’m leaving for Mill 
Valley. Taking the next train out, the 
$:i2.” 

“Heaven's, man! You mean to say 
you're going all the way out to—” 

“That's it, exactly. And” — he 
glanced at his watch again—‘if I’m 
going to catch my train, I better hurry.” 

“Well,” I called after him, “lots of 
luck! And let me know how you make 
out.” 

* * * 

Several weeks passed. As I didn’t 
hear from Quent, I assumed he had 
accomplished his mission. But one 
morning he walked into my office. He 
looked like a beaten man. 

“Why, Quent!” I exclaimed. “You 
look as if you’d swallowed a ghost!” 

“You won't believe what I’m going 
to tell you, but it’s true, every word 
of it.” 

I offered Quent a bracer and a cigar- 
ette. He gulped down the drink in a 
single swig and lit his cigarette with 
trembling fingers. 

“I got to Mill Valley, all right. It’s 
a one-horse town and I had no difh- 
culty locating the office of the maga- 
zine. It’s an insurance office, really, in 
an old ramshackle building on Main 
Street. Emory, who is in the insurance 
business, has been running Hammer & 
Tongs as a hobby. Well, I introduced 
myself and was greeted warmly. Emory 
thought at first I was passing through 
and had dropped im merely to say hello. 
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When he learned the object of my visit, 
he seemed both surprised and amused. 
‘What's all this to-do about a simple 
rejection slip?’ he wanted to know. 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘I’m collecting then— 
kind of hobby with me. Good way, you 
know, to employ one’s leisure time in 
the declining years.’ ‘Well,’ he said, 
T’'d like to oblige an old contributor 
but, as we wrote you, we ran out of 
rejection slips some time ago. But how 
about some insurance? You look like 
a good risk.’ I told Emory I wasn’t in- 
terested in insurance at the moment; 
nor in rejection slips printed after 1925. 
‘What I'd like to get hold of,’ I ex- 
plained, ‘is one of your original R.S.s.’ 
‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘I’m quite certain we 
have none of those left.’ ‘But perhaps 
you have. Perhaps, if you looked 
around, you might dig one up. I came 
all the way from New York and 
wouldn’t like to go back empty- 
handed.’ 

“Emory thought a moment, then 
stepped to the rear of the office. On top 
of a row of steel cabinets reposed a 
pile of battered old scrap-books. He 
eased one of them from its place, blew 
the accumulated dust off it, and 
brought the volume forward. The year 
1924—the year the magazine started 
functioning — was clearly marked in 
bold black characters on the spine. My 
heart stopped beating. If there was an 
original Hammer & Tongs R. S. any- 
where, it would be in that file. 

“I’m afraid,’ Emory said, ‘we won't 
have much luck.’ He put the scrapbook 
down, opened it, and began thumbing 
the pages. I looked over his shoulder, 
breathless as any archeologist before 
the treasures of a newly uncovered 
tomb. A succession of holograph let- 
ters, many of them from authors now 
famous, passed in review before. our 
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eyes. But I had eyes for one thing only. 
And when finally, along toward the 
middle of the volume, the coveted 
pasteboard came into view (a little 
thing measuring barely 2x3) I let out 
an involuntary whoop. 

“You'll let me have it, of course!’ 
I exclaimed. ‘I’ll give you $10 for it.’ 

“*You’re generous, Mr. Williams,’ 
Emory said, ‘but as you see this is our 
only copy and it’s the policy of the 
magazine—’ 

““T won't leave Mill Valley without 
it, I cried. ‘T'll pay you $50 for it— 
$100! 

“Emory wet his lips. He cleared his 
throat. Then, in a quiet, steady voice, 
but loud enough for all to hear, he 
said, ‘No matter what you offer, Mr. 
Williams, I would still have to say—’ 

“Three hundred dollars!’ I shouted. 
I was not to be denied. 

“By this time every clerk in the office 
had suspended work. The drama that 
was being enacted before their eyes was 
clearly more absorbing than invoices 
or policy entries, or whatever it was in 
which they were engaged. 

“*You’re mad, Mr. Williams!’ Em- 
ory said. 

“ “Maybe I am. But I’m prepared to 
pay you $300 for that slip of paper.’ 
And to show him that I was in earnest, 
I drew forth my wallet and counted 
out four 50-dollar bills, three 20s and 
four 10s. They were fresh, crackling 
bills, a pleasure to handle. And they 
had the desired effect. 

“ ‘T hate to do this,’ Emory said, after 
a pause. ‘It’s against my conscience. 
But, if you’re willing to pay $300 for 
a scrap of paper, well’ — and he 
shrugged his shoulders — ‘I guess it 
must be worth it.’ 

“From a desk close by, Emory got a 
sponge and soon was carefully swab- 
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bing the area around the precious item. 
A moment later it reposed in the palm 
of my hand. While Emory was pocket- 
ing the bills, I slipped the R. S. into 
my wallet, signed the insurance appli- 
cation form (couldn’t get away, other- 
wise), waved good bye to all around, 
and took the next train to New York.” 

“Well,” I said, “you certainly shelled 
out a lot of coin for a bit of paper, but 
at least you got what you wanted.” 

Quent shook his head. ‘“That’s just 
the point.” 

“But, I don’t understand. . .” 

“A few days after I got back,” Quent 
continued, ‘I went to see Archie Felt, 
the R. S. authority. I was eager to show 
him my acquisition. I knew he would 
be delighted to see it, even though his 
field was the first half of the 19th Cen- 
tury and this was a 20th Century item. 
But any R. S., if it’s rare, is something 
of a prize. Well, Felt was delighted. 
He fingered the slip lovingly, reverent- 
ly. Then he went to the window, the 
better to examine it. He wasn’t there 
more than a minute when I saw that 
something bothered him. He got out a 
magnifying glass from a drawer and 
went back to the window and continued 
his examination. I began to feel shaky. 
I said nothing, however. I didn’t want 
to disturb him. Finally, after what 
seemed an age, Felt walked over to a 
small safe (he kept his rarest speci- 
mens there), dialed it open, and ex- 
tracted a handbook. He looked up an 
entry, then turned to me with an odd 
expression. 

“ “You say you paid $300 for this?’ ” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“My dear fellow,’ he said, ‘you've 
been taken in beautifully. This thing 
is a fake. Not worth 5c.’” 

Impossible!’ I cried. “You must be 
mistaken!’ And I told him the whole 
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story, from beginning to end; just as 
I told it to you.” 

‘A neat little dodge on friend Em- 
ory’s part,’ Felt said. “This R. S. was 
printed as recently as last year. The 
Hyco watermark proves it. Hyco Mills 
first commenced manufacturing this 
particular brand of paper—60 pound 
Cumberland Offset—in 1944.” 

“And Felt was right?” I asked. 

Quent nodded. 

“What do you intend to do?” 

“You're a lawyer. What can I do?” 

I reflected a moment. If Quent had 
a case, I would have taken it on, with- 
out a fee. But I knew at once he had 
no case. 

“I’m afraid,” I said, “you can do 
nothing. According to your own story, 
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Emory did not at any time misrepre- 
sent the article you purchased from him. 
He never actually claimed that the R. S. 
for which you paid him $300—the one 
in the 1924 scrap-book—was an orig- 
inal issue. You simply jumped to a con- 
clusion, a natural enough one under 
the circumstances, but a mistaken one.” 

“That's what I thought.” 

“Well,” I said, “I guess this will cure 
you of collecting, for good.” 

“OF R. S. collecting, yes. Absolutely.” 

I gave Quent a quick, hard look. 
“Come now, don’t tell me you've start- 
ed on some other fool hobby?” 

“Oh, nothing important. Pepper-and- 
salt shakers of the Civil War era. I’m 
leaving for Birmingham tomorrow to 
examine a particularly fine pair.” 


Theirs Is a Dark Domain 


MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS 


Here are bud, grass, leaf, 


swift wing curving into translucent space, 


yet never a wanton trace 


of silver-slippered feet—only long grief 

running through winter into frightened summer. 
Earth stirs, there is awakening, and the sound 

of wind and water. Under tepid ground 

the slim shoots start their upward climb; the thrush 


sings in the tangled bush. 


Birth must fulfill its journey from the dark 
into midday; yet the resurgent spark 

of youth burns low: theirs is a cold domain, 
married to death, companionate with rain. 


The Bereaved 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


HE copper was killed one night 
in a lonely section on the 
northern outskirts of the city. 

He was shot three times in the back 
and it made a good story. 

The morning papers exhausted all 
the pictures obtainable at the copper’s 
home and the evening papers stewed 
for a while. Then my office got wind 
that the copper’s sister in the city was 
expecting the arrival of another sister 
from the country with a picture of 
the slain man. I was sent to her home. 

The sister answered my ring. She 
was short and fat, almost roly-poly. Her 
eyes were underlined with circles. As 
I stepped inside the door, her son-in- 
law drove up to the house in a bakery 
truck. 

The brakes screached and he hopped 
out. He was excited, talkative. He was 
chewing vigorously on a cigar. 

“This is a man from the Blade,” 
the sister told him. “He's after that 
picture Mabel’s bringing in. . .” 

"Blade, eh? Well, I just left the 
scene of the shootin’,” he announced. 
“And I’m tellin’ you that was sure an 
awful beat they gave Jim. Just like a 
wilderness. No wonder there’s been 
so many holdups there.” 

Importantly he continued, “I went 
all over the scene tooth and nail look- 
in’ for some footprints, figurin’ maybe 
I could find somethin’. But there wasn’t 
a thing. There was a whole slew of cops 
and detectives up there. They looked 
at me kinda’ funny. Guess they won- 
dered who I was for a while.” This 
he said with a touch of pride. “Once 


they found out, though, they was glad 
to have me around. Figured, I suppose, 
I'd be able to help them out.” 

“Haven't you been to work at all, 
Dave?” the sister asked. 

“Sure.” 

“Your boss knows about it?” 

“Sure, why that’s just about all the 
boys were talkin’ about when we started 
Out on our routes this morning.” 

Again the sister explained, as we 
entered the living room, that I was 
after the picture. 

“What picture is that?” Dave asked. 

“You know, the one they took after 
Jim was married. . .” 

“Oh yeah, that’s a good one. That's 
really a good one. The Chronicle had 
a nice one this morning but that one in 
the Press wasn’t Jim at all. I wonder 
why they didn’t get a better one. The 
Press had a good story on it, though.” 

Dave turned to me. “I’ve read them 
all,” he said. “I forget now just which 
paper it was said you could tell Jim 
was tryin’ to get his gun out from 
the way he fell. You ain’t heard 
whether they got the murderer yet, have 
you? Shot Jim right in the back, never 
give him a chance. I'd shake him to 
death like a rat if I ever got my mitts 
on him.” 

“You talk too much, Dave.” Dave's 
wife, a heavy-set woman, with her 
mother’s build on a larger scale, walked 
into the living room from the kitchen 
where she had been sipping coffee. She 
didn’t glance at Dave. 

“Where'd you put those cigarettes, 
mum?” she asked. 
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“Here they are on the table. I think 
I'll have one, too.” 

“Tl bet I smoked two packs al- 
ready,” Dave's wife said. 

“Oh, me too, Kit. I can’t stop. It’s 
terrible but I can’t stop,” the sister 
said. 

“It was horrible news, horrible,” Kit 
said. ‘“‘Nobody slept a wink last night. 
We just kept smoking and talking 
about Jim. And those rats that shot 
him. I'll bet that bed feels good to- 
night, though. I’m caving in. That 
party the office girls gave night before 
last, too, mum. That’s what knocked 
me. Two nights in a row...” 

“Kit, you are going to be a wreck.” 
The sister shook her head sorrowfully. 
“Why don’t you go upstairs and get 
some sleep now?” 

“I can’t sleep. I’ve tried.” 

“You better get some sleep, Kit,” 
Dave said. “You can, if you just put 
your mind to it.” 

Kit ignored him. ‘Mabel should be 
here by this time,” she said to the sister. 

“Yes, I wonder what’s keeping her.” 

“I can’t imagine. She’s had plenty 
of time. Mum, by the way, do you 
think we'll get paid Wednesday be- 
cause of Thanksgiving?” 

“Sure,” Dave said, as he started to 
leave to get back to his deliveries. “I 
get mine Wednesday.” 

When Dave had gone, the sister 
jumped up from her chair. “I wonder 
if Mary knows about it.” Mary was 
a member of a church society. 

“I.don’t imagine she’s heard yet.” 

“I better call her because I guess 
she'll have to take charge of the pro- 
gram for the meeting now. Now that 
this happened, I'll just have to give 
everything up.” 

She dialed Mary’s number. 

“Hello, Mary . . . did you hear, 
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Mary?” There was a tremor in her 
voice. “My brother was killed this morn- 
ing .. . yes, the papers are full of it... 
oh yes, much younger than me .. . the 
last born . . . just in his prime . . . oh, 
it’s such a shame, Mary . . . the type 
that wouldn’t hurt a fly . . . life of the 
party wherever he went . . . that’s what 
Dave said . . . you know Dave .. . he 
married Kit .. . drives a truck for the 
Goodies Company... no, no. . . two 
children . . . Jim and his wife adopted 
one last year .. . he’s four . . . the 
other one’s nine... 

“And smart as a whip, Mary... 
would you believe it, when they broke 
the news to Jim’s wife, the little one 
said, ‘Is my daddy dead?’ . . . and this 
little Jimmy said, “Yes, but he died a 
hero’ . . . he’d heard the cops say 
that . . . it makes me cry when I think 
of it . . . those two poor little kids... 
and the mother’s broken up terribly, 
just gone to pieces, I guess .. .” 

She called two other of her close 
friends and told them the news and 
what Jimmy had said. 

“Cigarette, mum?” 

“Kit, you're really smoking too 
much.” 

“I know, mum, but I’m so darned 
nervous I absolutely have to.” 

Dave returned. 

“I just called Mary and told her 
I wouldn’t be able to make it to the 
meeting.” 

“This is a bad break for me, all 
righty,” Dave said. He had a new 
cigar. “We got a big meetin’ at Mer- 
cantile Hall Wednesday and I gotta go 
to it. It’s important. And the lodge 
this Friday, too. And I was goin’ gun- 
nin’ next week but I won't be able to 
if I don’t get my work done this week.” 

“I wonder what in earth has hap- 
pened to Mabel,” the sister said. “She 
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should be here by now. She had to pick 
up Helen and her two kids on their 
farm two miles away but it’s only a 
half hour drive into the city. Maybe 
Helen wasn’t ready.” 

“I’m sure surprised ‘cause Mabel is 
a driver all righty,” Dave said. ‘She 
used to go with us on our huntin’ trips 
before Dan died and we let her do the 
drivin’. And change a tire! She can 
om a tire quicker than any man 

. gets that rim off . 

Kit glowered at him. “I don’t see 
where that’s anything to do to be proud 
of. Personally, I wouldn’t want to be 
riding with her.” 

“Oh, she’s a good driver even if she 
does hit it up pretty fast,” Dave de- 
fended her. 

“Not for that. But that rash on her 
arms. I wouldn’t want to sit too close 
to her.” 

“I wonder what that is. Guess she’s 
been getting it treated for almost a 
year now,” the sister said. 

“I wonder how Catherine—that’s 
Jim’s wife you know—is holding out,” 
Kit said. “I guess she’s taking it pretty 
hard.” 

“Yes, and she’s that delicate type, 
too. It won’t do her any good at all. 
And the funeral and everything 
it's at the grave she'll feel the worst,” 
the sister said. “I remember when John 
died—that was in November, too... .” 

gage sure is a jinx month for 

’ Kit said. “I had that operation 
in i: ieee. remember. . . . 

“I wonder what's holding up Mabel,” 
Dave said. “I’m beginning to worry 
about her. . . .” 

“You oughta know better than us,” 
Kit said. “If she’s such a good driver 
as you say, she oughta be here.” 

Dave stared at the ceiling, thinking. 
Then he said, suddenly, “Now my 
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theory of this whole thing is that Jim 
had the goods on this guy, whoever he 
was, who shot him and the fellow knew 
it and knew he had to get Jim first.” 

The two women listened intently. 
Cigarettes were lighted with gestures of 
tiredness and a shaking of heads. Then 
the sister started upstairs. 

“I want to be ready to go out to 
the house as soon as Mabel gets here 
with the car,” she explained. 

A few minutes later she came down, 
wearing a black dress. 

“It seems every time I get a dress,” 
she said, “I only seem to get to wear it 
a few times before I have to dye it 
black. Somehow, I still cling to black 
for funerals. But it is passing out. 
Now that woman across the street, 
when her husband died—suicide, most 
people thought—didn’t wear a stitch 
of black. Even wore white at the 
funeral. White shoes, too. But some- 
how I like black.” 

She walked out to the dining room. 
When she returned, she handed me a 
sheet of paper which contained the 
names of the survivors and parents and 
grandparents of the dead copper. 
“When you take the picture in, you 
can give the editor this about the family, 
too,” she said. 

Dave saw the car first. 

‘“There’s Mabel now,” he shouted, 
and rushed to the door. So did the 
women. 

The two children entered first, hop- 
ping and jumping excitedly. 

Kisses were exchanged by the wom- 
en, Dave looking on with a little grin 
on his face. 

“Wasn't it terrible!’ Mabel said. 
“The phone woke me up at two this 
morning.” 

Heads were shaken in unison. 

‘‘Here’s the man who’s been wait- 
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ing for the picture.” 

Mabel tossed her hat on the couch 
and took her pocketbook from under 
her arm. 

“This is really the best one we have 
of Jim. It really looks like him... . 
I wonder how Mary is holding out,” 
she said to the sister. 

“I guess she’s taking it pretty hard. 
We better get up as soon as we can. 
She needs us.” 

Kit hurried upstairs to don more 
suitable attire. The children were in 
the kitchen, looking in the icebox. 
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Dave said, ‘““How’s the old chauf- 
feer ?”’ 

Mabel smiled and said, “All right, 
how’s the bakery business?” 
Dave twirled his cigar more vigor- 
ously. : 
I started toward the door. 
you very much,” I said. 

“That's the best picture,” the sister 
told me, as she fumbled with her coat. 
She turned to Mabel. “Did you read 
the stories yet? The papers are full of 
it. And do you know what little Jim- 
my said? ... well...” 


“Thank 


The Exclusive Club 


WILLIAM RosE BENET 


It was an exclusive club. With quiet feet 

And deferent mien, smooth servants brought you things. 
Men sat in overstuffed chairs like overstuffed kings. 
Some slept. In some the heart had ceased to beat. 
They were well protected from the cold and heat, 
Were well connected, as were those they knew. 

A few had really rowed upon the crew. 

All enjoyed revenue and liked to eat. 


They were married to women of charm and cultivation. 

They had lovely homes and grounds and knew good wine. 

They wintered on currycombed beaches. They liked to dine 
And collect expensive things, without ostentation. 

The one who had bought me drinks coughed, bowed his head. 
Almost in a whisper, “Oh dear God!” he said. 


Letter to a Future Historian 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


Discard your official documents, reports, and secret archives 
Of these times, so laden with facts and figures. 

Discard, too, historical relationships, 

Causes, continuities, and results, apparent or certain. 

These give only the areas of actions 

And sequences of outward events. 

No additions, even to infinity, 

Will reflect these days, 

Much less the nights. 


For the truth go where no records are kept; 

The heart made unsteady by fear 

Of distortion and death to son, husband, and loved one; 
The mind twisted by recurring doubts 

Of final victory for the Beatitudes; 

The soul continually torn 

Between. faint hope and despair 

For a world so magnificently blessed 

Yet periodically, from time beyond reckoning, 

Gorged with its own blood. 


Behold a mother burying her own son, 

And know the tears of the millions of mothers 
Whose sons were buried by strange hands 

Oceans away. 

Behold a woman bereft of her man, 

And know the aches of the millions of women 
Suddenly made widows—by telegram. 

Behold a child orphaned by accident or sickness, 
And know the pale, tight faces of millions of children 
Made orphans—by seeing a name in a casualty list. 


The annals of misery are not in documents 
But in the unrecorded agonies of man’s spirit. 
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Tolstoy's War and Peace* 
As a Moral Panorama of the Tsarist Feudal Nobility 


JAMES T. FARRELL 


EO TOLSTOY’S War and 
Peace offers a panoramic por- 
trait of the Tsarist feudal no- 
bility during and after the Napoleonic 
period; it is an all-sided depiction of 
the life of a whole social class. How- 
ever, it is a class picture drawn in 
characterizations, not by conceptualiza- 
tion. The Tsarist feudal nobility is here 
presented in an amazing succession of 
sharply individualized and vigorously 
contrasted figures thrown against this 
historic background of war and peace. 
The novel opens in the aristocratic 
drawing rooms of St. Petersburg in 
1805, when Russia is at peace. We are 
introduced to some of those in the 
highest circles of this class. Here is a 
confident, self-assured ruling class, one 
which is still the master of its country. 
The influential lady, Anna Pavlovna, 
reflects this assurance when she re- 
marks: “Russia alone is to be the savior 
of Europe . . . Our good and sublime 
emperor has the greatest part in the 
world to play, and he is so virtuous and 
noble that God will not desert him, and 
he will fulfill his mission—to strangle 
the hydra of revolution,’ personified 
in a “murderer and miscreant’’ named 
Napoleon Bonaparte. These people do 
not feel that their Alexander will be a 
Louis XVI, nor that theirs will be the 
destiny of the French nobility. How 
different are these nobles from the 
*This essay is the opening section of Mr. Farrell’s 
book on Tolstoy’s War and Peace which he is complet- 
ing this year. 


War and Peace, P. 2. All references to this novel 
are to the Modern Library edition. 


twentieth century aristocrats of Marcel 
Proust: this is not a class of neuras- 
thenics, whose entire life as a class is 
confined to drawing rooms. This is a 
ruling class. It accepts its status as if 
by divine appointment. This society is 
cemented with the principle of authori- 
ty, of autocracy. Autocracy is embodied 
in the youthful flesh and figure of the 
almost unapproachable Tsar, Alex- 
ander I. This charming young man, 
this Oriental despot, stands high above 
his nobles and their ladies, and, there- 
fore, above all of humanity. He did not 
reach his almost godlike station by ris- 
ing through revolution as did the Em- 
peror Napoleon: he was born to be 
holy and godlike. In his presence, his 
nobles experience feelings “‘of self- 
oblivion.” 

Around the planet of the Tsar, his 
satelite nobility whirls, usually at an 
appropriately respectful distance. This 
nobility is, on the one hand, shot 
through with pride, and, on the other 
hand, with that characteristic flunkey- 
ism of courtiers. Its social life is hier- 
archically organized in coteries, cliques, 
sets, groups; and these are frequently 
in competition with one another for the 
favors of those in influence, those who 
have the ear of the Tsar and his Tsar- 
ina. The leader of one set is more or 
less contemptuous towards some mem- 
bers of his or her own set, and towards 
practically all members of other sets 
which are not as socially important as 
this particular set: at the same time, 
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this leader is more or less humble, even 
fawning, towards those who belong to 
a still more influential set. The hierar- 
chical character of this world reveals 
itself in many of the smallest details 
as well as in a larger social area. For 
instance, we learn, on the very first 
page here, that “grippe was only then 
a new word only used by a very few 
people.” In Anna Pavlovna’s set, most 
of the Russian nobility was not suf- 
ficiently important to have its chills, 
fevers, sneezes, coughs and pains des- 
cribed as—the grippe. Here is a world 
where the ruling class recognizes the 
differences between all of its own mem- 
bers, and the rest of humanity: but at 
the same time, we see how much con- 
tempt the members of this nobility have 
for one another, and, with this, how 
they are so often patronizing. Two of 
the most recurrent attitudes revealed in 
this novel are those of contempt and 
patronization. Tolstoy, himself, once 
remarked that in his young manhood, 
one of the worst offenses in the aris- 
trocratic circles he frequented was that 
of not being “comme il faut.” The cri- 
terion of what is, and what is not 
comme il faut differs somewhat from 
set to set, but nonetheless these nobles 
must be comme il faut, or else they will 
be patronized, viewed with well-man- 
nered contempt, gossiped about, and 
the time might come when this social 
offence will be a barrier to advancement 
in the Tsarist bureaucracy, or in the 
army. 

Social life, gossip, soirees, affairs, 
social climbing (here as elsewhere, it 
can be seen that even a member of the 
gentry can be a social climber)—such 
is the content of the life of most of 
the members of this class who are not 
in politics or the army. Many of these 
aristocrats have human relationships 
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with one another. We see that Pierre 
and Prince Andrey are really friends: 
that Count Rostov is a father to his 
children: that Denisov is a man with 
loyalties. However, on the whole, 
human relationships are distorted and 
stultified because tradition, status, a 
code of honor that is social rather than 
human and moral, forms, gestures and 
poses called manners—all play an im- 
portant motivating role in the rela- 
tionships among these people. 

With factors such as these indicating 
the mechanics of the social life por- 
trayed here, it is not surprising to note 
that the quality of thinking of most of 
the characters is decidedly mediocre. 
Early in the novel this is indicated. The 
political conversation of the drawing 
room is mere prejudice, prejudice, how- 
ever, which characterizes, both in the 
instance of individual characters, and in 
the social sense of informing us about 
what kind of a milieu this is. Pierre 
makes a bad impression at Anna Pav- 
lovna’s, not only because of his awk- 
wardness,? but also because he talks 
with seriousness. 

It is also to be observed that in most 
instances, the antipathies between the 
characters are of a personal nature: 
these antipathies are usually caused by 
personal offenses, rivalries in love, 
rivalries in the quest for place, and dif- 
ferences in social status. In line with 
this, personal antipathies involving the 
social code of honor can produce the 
serious consequence of a duel: intellec- 
tual differences, even on fundamental 
political and moral questions, have 
much less serious consequences. Des- 
pite the fact that the narrative records 
terrible sufferings, catastrophic events, 
an invasion of Russia which almost 

2As is well known, Tolstoy in his young manhood was 


often troubled because he feared that in drawing rooms 
he was too awkward. 
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destroys the very foundations of feudal 
absolutism, it is worth noting that it 
is only a few of the characters—most 
notably Pierre and Prince Andrey— 
who think in such a way that lessons 
can be learned from experience. And 
importantly, those characters who do 
think, think about themselves, their 
own moral problems, the question of 
the moral ends of life. In other words, 
the real thinking which is done by 
some of the characters is in terms of 
questions posed as a consequence of the 
historic rise of individualism* in the 
west, and the reign of individualism in 
a moral and personal, as well as an 
economic sense, of individualism as a 
result of the Great French Revolution. 
Moral individualism is a central motif 
of War and Peace. In general, the so- 
cial conditions of the life of this class 
are not conducive to moral and in- 
tellectual seriousness. When Pierre 
speaks seriously and honestly about the 
French Revolution and Napoleon, he 
seems like an ill-bred Jacobin, and is 
placed in an awkward position. This 
awkward situation is then saved by a 
nit-wit, Prince Ippolit, who tells an 
anecdote, the pointlessness of which is 
balanced only by its stupidity. Here is 
how Tolstoy then closes the description 
of the scene: 


’Roughly, individualism is based on the premise that 
the individual is the best judge of his own wants and 
needs, and should have the right to satisfy them in his 
own way. This means, politically, the idea of The Rights 
of Man: economically, the right to buy and sell in an 
open market: morally, the idea that one has dignity be- 
cause one is a man, rather than because of class status, 
or the idea of the fathership of God. Individualism in 
War and Peace is a central motif in the moral sense. 
The individual, according to the idea of individualism 
in the moral sense, is the regulator of his own actions. 
This re-poses the question—what is the meaning of life? 
In medieval society, this was not a major question. 
Revelation, dogma, and logic all answered this question. 
Once this is seen, it is not surprising to note that there 
are definite elements of ‘‘Protestantism’’ in Russian 
writers such as Tolstoy and Dostoievski. 

‘Tolstoy often remarked on how, when he was young, 
he found that in Russian aristocratic society, all serious- 
ness was usually regarded with cynicism and contempt. 
What he revealed by characterization here, he had 
grasped by direct personal experience. 
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There the anecdote ended. Though no one 
could understand why he had told it, and 
why he insisted on telling it in Russian, still 
Anna Pavlovna and several other people ap- 
preciated the social breeding of Prince Ippo- 
lit in so agreeably putting a close to the dis- 
agreeable and ill-bred outbreak of Monsieur 
Pierre. The conversation after this episode 
broke up into small talk of no interest con- 
cerning the last and the approaching ball, 
the theatre, and where and when one would 
meet so-and-so again.® 

Here then, are social conditions which 
cabin and confine sincerity. 

The epic and panoramic scope of 
War and Peace has often been re- 
marked on. One of the means whereby 
Tolstoy achieved such scope, such 
range, was in his wide variety of living 
characterizations. War and Peace is 
thronged with people, people in whose 
humanness and credibility we believe. 
Were this not so, then we could never 
say that this novel is an all-sided por- 
trait of a whole social class. So numer- 
ous is this variety of characters that 
one does not here have the space to de- 
tail it fully. Suffice it to say we glimpse 
all important sections of the Russian 
feudal nobility, with the exception of 
the clergy. We see some of them, but 
only in glimpses. A number of group- 
ings are introduced and those within 
these groupings are differentiated, one 
from the other. Not only do we get 
such a variety of types, but, in turn, 
there are characters of these types, each 
differentiated examples of these types. 
We meet the Tsar, his ministers, his 
generals who wrangle with one an- 
other and disrupt each other's plans, 
and his courtiers. The St. Petersburg 
and the Moscow sections of the aristo- 
cracy are described, each with its types. 
When Nikolay Rostov goes into the 
country to purchase horses for his 
regiment, members of the rural, or 

SP. 17. 
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provincial aristocracy also move on this 
stage. The men of will and energy in 
this class, as well as the harmless non- 
entities, the dissolute, and the nit-wits 
belong to the cast of characters. There 
are sO many young gallants, young 
noble aspirants, that they come and go 
through these pages as if on parade. 
The different generations of the aristo- 
cracy, from that of Catherine the Great 
down to the youngest generation, these 
are etched in for us, and we can recog- 
nize them. Just as the men are created 
in such rich and vigorous variation, so 
are the women. Consider only a few 
of the women—Natasha Rostov: her 
cousin, Sonya: Marya Bolkonsky: the 
Countess Rostov, a parent who ima- 
gines that her children have no secrets 
from her: the Countess’ friend, Anna 
Mihalovna, who is such a different type 
of a mother from the Countess Rostov: 
Anna Pavlovna, the social leader: the 
outspoken old woman, Marya Dmitry- 
evna: Ellen, who marries Pierre, be- 
longs to the French coterie of St. Pet- 
ersburg, and is licentiously inclined: 
the doll-like wife of Prince Andrey, a 
little princess who loves “drawing 
rooms, gossip, balls, vanity, frivolity,” 
and whose eyes, on her death bed, look 
with accusation at Prince Andrey. And 
this catalogue is far from exhaustive. In 
consonance with the wealth of charac- 
ters, there is a correspondingly rich and 
varied succession of scenes and settings. 
There are a number of affairs. The 
door is opened into not one or two 
but many aristocratic homes. The Rus- 
sian aristocracy is drawn in town and 
country, in war and peace. We see its 
sons getting their first baptism of 
fire, as for instance that scene where 
Nikolay first tastes of battle when we 
are so impressed with the author’s 
insight. We see these people hunting, 


courting, romantically riding into he- 
roic and useless death as does Petya 
Rostov, gambling, drinking, dancing, 
scheming and plotting for jobs or 
good marriages, dueling, entertaining, 
singing, fleeing a Moscow on fire, 
leading guerilla bands against columns 
of the retreating French. And again, 
this catalogue is far from complete. 
This almost miraculous class portrait is 
drawn by the creation of living human 
beings. These human beings are given 
a place, a roll in a work written, not 
from the perspective of private lives, 
but rather from one of history. They 
are seen, not only as persons pursuing 
their own ends with the conviction that 
they freely will their actions, but also 
as victims trapped and engulfed in one 
of the bloodiest and most irrepressible 
tides in human history. The total pic- 
ture is a dynamic one. The passage of 
time is revealed in terms of depth. 
With the passage of time, something 
happens to the characters. There is, 
equally, a living and dynamic quality 
in this picture when it is seen on the 
intimate and personal scale. The charac- 
ters have relationships with one an- 
other. They have changing moods, 
emotions, sensations. 


II 


But War and Peace is no mere objec- 
tive panorama of a social class, and of 
an epoch. Recreating the Tsarist no- 
bility—his own class—against the back- 
ground of a decisive historic period, 
Tolstoy wrote, not only with the re- 
alist’s eye for life, for movement, de- 
tail, gesture, tone, accent, intellectual 
attitude and emotional waves and nu- 
ances: he also wrote with moral vision. 
As destiny on destiny is here unfolded 
before us, what emerges from War and 
Peace, more than anything else, is 
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an accumulation of concrete examples 
which reveal this moral vision. In the 
final analysis, War and Peace is a 
novel which explores and sets down 
moral consequences: moral  conse- 
quences in the sense of what happens 
to human character. The great majority 
of these people belong to the Tsarist 
feudal nobility. The epic, revealing 
this, then becomes in turn a revelation 
of the moral consequences of a social 
class, a social system. 


Ill 


The meaning of War and Peace in 
these terms can be seen if we select and 
describe a few of its important charac- 
ters. Space confines me here, and I shall 
deal only with six of the characters. 
However, if many others were added 
to this analysis, my thesis would be 
only the more additionally confirmed, 
rather than negated. With this in mind, 
let us look at the following characters: 
Prince Bolkonsky, his son Prince An- 
drey, Count Rostov, Nikolay Rostov, 
Natasha Rostov, and Pierre Bezuhov. 

Old Prince Nikolay Andreivitch 
Bolkonsky, a noble of the time of Cath- 
erine the Great, was one of the best 
men of his generation. But the author 
can tell us of him: 


once a commander-in-chief, known in the 
fashionable world by the nickname of ‘the 
Prussian king,’ [he} had been exiled to his 
estate in the reign of Paul . . . Even in the 
new reign, though he had received — 
sion to return to the capital, he had never 
left his home in the country, saying that if 
anyone wanted to see him, he could travel 
the hundred and fifty versts from Moscow 
to Bleak Hills [his estate], and, for his 
part, he wanted nobody and nothing. He 
used to maintain that human vices all sprang 
from only two sources—idleness and super- 
stition, and that there were but two virtues 
—energy and intelligence.® 
P. 76. 
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While most of his contemporaries are 
either feeble or in their graves, he is 
still an active and energetic man: and 
he is a man of character. “He was him- 
self always occupied in writing his 
memoirs, working out problems in 
higher mathematics, turning snuff box- 
es on his lathe, working in his gar- 
den, or looking after the erection of 
farm buildings, which were always be- 
ing built on his estate.”7 Just as Tsar 
Alexander I is the Tsar of all the Rus- 
sians, the old Prince is the autocrat of 
Bleak Hills: he is a miniature of the 
Tsar. In mentality, in manners, in his 
social and human relationships, he is 
the embodiment of the principle of 
autocracy planted in aging human flesh. 
Whenever the Tsar appears, he is set 
off from the others: his unapproach- 
ability is marked in all of his entries 
and exits. At Bleak Hills, the old 
Prince is more or less unapproachable, 
set off from others. He is sharp and 
exacting, but not cruel: he commands, 
in his realm, an awe and respect which, 
on a small plain, parallel the awe and 
respect given the Tsar on a much 
greater and more grandiose stage. He 
often talks in commands, requires in- 
variable exactitude in the arrangement 
of his domestic affairs, will not bear 
contradiction, receives Prince Vassily 
and others with almost royal haughti- 
ness, and is willing to take into his own 
hands, not only his daughter’s mind, 
but also her soul: he would treat his 
son, Prince Andrey, similarly, were not 
the Prince himself a man of character. 


IV 
Prince Andrey, like his father, is one 
of the best of his generation. He is 
serious and ambitious, and cannot en- 
dure the “imbecile society” of the St. 
'P. 76-77. . 
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Petersburg drawing rooms. He reads 
studiously, is a brave man, although 
not romantically and boyishly so as is 
Petya Rostov: he does not dream of 
the future romantically, as does Niko- 
lay Rostov in his first flush of young 
manhood. He seeks fame and glory. 
He has found no models for himself 
in his own class: his hero, his ideal, is 
Napoleon. Like Bonaparte, he wants to 
be a great man, honored in his own 
time and remembered gratefully by 
posterity. He goes to war, hopeful for 
a “Toulon—that would lift him for- 
ever out of the ranks of unknown ofh- 
cers, and open the frst path to glory 
for him!” He dreams of giving strate- 
gic views at councils, to save battles 
and defeat his hero. A man of keen in- 
telligence, he discusses moral problems 
with his friend Pierre: he is one of the 
characters who really think, really try 
to learn. However, the only moral 
ideal he can accept is a minimum 
moral code. Speaking with earnestness, 
his eyes glittering, he tells Pierre: 


. . . you want to liberate the serfs... 
that’s a very good thing, but not for you. 
I expect you have never flogged a man. 
. . . If a peasant is beaten, Tesad, sent 
to Siberia, I dare say he’s not a bit the 
worse for it. In Siberia he can lead the 
same brute existence; the stripes on the 
body heal, and he’s happy as before. But 
it’s needed for the people who are ruined 
morally, who are devoured by remorse, who 
stifle that remorse and grow callous from 
being able to inflict punishment all round 
them . . . I have seen good men, brought 
up in the traditions of unlimited power 
with years . . . become cruel and brutal, 
conscious of it, and unable to control them- 
selves, and growing more and more miser- 
able. [Italics mine. }® 


Prince Andrey utters these words with 

his father in mind. He has seen his 

father become morally ruined by the 
8p. 358. 


autocracy of which he is a living em- 
bodiment. Aware how autocracy thus 
destroys its favored sons, he does not 
wish such a fate for himself, does not 
want his own humanity to be eaten 
out of his very being. He. adds: 
“. . . I grieve for human dignity, for 
peace of conscience, for purity . . .”® 
“Energy and intelligence” are not 
enough to save man. His minimum 
code, then, is this: ‘I only know two 
very real ills in life, remorse and sick- 
ness.1° There is no good except the 
absence of those ills. To live for myself 
so as to avoid these two evils: that’s 
the sum of my wisdom now.”?! It is 
only much later, on his death bed, that 
he can see more than this. Until such 
dark hours in his life, he can find no 
moral bridge to a wider, more sympa- 
thetic, more humanly inclusive moral 
ideal. Thus does one of the best of this 
generation of Tsarist nobles conclude. 

In the period when he was an ambi- 
tious man, Prince Andrey found the 
source for his aims in western individ- 
ualism. But son of one of the best and 
richest families of the landed gentry of 
Russia, he would, obviously, not see in 
individualism what a merchant would: 
these ideals would not inspire him to 
seek wealth. From western individual- 
ism, he extracted the ideals of fame and 
glory. The Russian Prince who sought 
a Toulon, however, was rewarded with 
a bullet on the hill of Pratzen. When 
he regained consciousness in the ter- 
rible quiet after the battle, he saw 
“Above him .. . nothing but the sky 
—the lofty sky, not clear but still im- 
measurably lofty, with gray clouds 
creeping quietly over it.’”!* The dream 
of glory oozes out of this hero as if in 


SP. 358. 

Later on, he comes to ¥o.* these ills, remorse 
because of the breakup with Natasha, and sickness from 
wounds of which he finally dies. 

=P. 355. 3p, 258. 
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the blood from his wounds as he lies 
in agony. He again sees the sky: he 
thinks how he did not know it until this 
moment: “Yes, I knew nothing, noth- 
ing till now.’’!* He awakens from the 
peace of the unconscious, and his hero 
rides over the stricken battle field. For 
the first time, he hears the living voice 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. Seeing Prince 
Andrey, thinking him dead, the Em- 
peror of the French says: ““That’s a fine 
death!’!4 These words sounded to him 
like “the buzzing of flies.” 


There was a burning pain in his head, 
he felt he was losing blood, and he saw 
above him the high, far-away, everlasting 
sky . . . Napoleon seemed to him such a 
small insignificant creature in comparison 
with what was passing now between his 
soul and that lofty, limitless sky . . .15 


A little later, he is face to face with 
Napoleon and the latter asks him how 
he is, calling him, “mon brave.” This 
is his real Toulon. But now, the inter- 
ests which engross Napoleon seem petty 
and trivial. The nearness of death had 
induced him to musing on “‘the nothing- 
ness of greatness, on the nothingness 
of life.”"® And he had seen “‘that little 
Napoleon with his callous, narrow look 
of happiness in the misery of others.” 
On the basis of this scene, can we not, 
by deduction, conclude that to be the 
master of glory is to come to as blind 
a moral impasse as is the case when 
one is master of Bleak Hills? The 
dream of glory dies in Prince Andrey 
on the battle field of Austerlitz. 

Much later, when Russia and France 
are at war again, and Andrey is again 
a soldier, he reflects on war and gen- 
erals while he hears Russian generals 
in conference: 


The best generals I have known are . . . stu- 
pid or absent-minded men. . . . And Bona- 


P. 268. uP, 268. =P. 268. “SP. 270. 
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parte . . . his fatuous face on the field of 
Austerlitz. A good general has no need of 
genius, nor of any great qualities . . . he is 
better for the absence of the finest and high- 
est of human qualities—love, poetry, tender- 
ness, philosophic and inquiring doubt . . . 
God forbid he should be humane, should 
feel love and compassion .. . 

Next day at the review the Tsar asked 
Prince pr Ms where he desired to serve; 
and Bolkonsky ruined his chances for ever 
in the court world by asking to be sent to 
the front, instead of begging for a post in 
attendance on the Tsar’s person. [Italics 
mine. }*? 


In effect, we see how in Andrey’s case 
a career is not open to a man of talent, 
either by following charted paths in 
Russian aristocratic society, or by fol- 
lowing the star of /a gloire. His end is 
death from wounds suffered on the field 
of Borodino. His dying thoughts were 
of love and death. “Love is life. All, 
all that I understand, I understand be- 
cause I love . . . Love is God, and dy- 
ing means for me a particle of love, to 
go back to the universal and eternal 
source of love.’’!® And yet, comforting 
as these thoughts are, they do not quiet 
his uneasiness. He dreams that he dies 
and awakening, he comes to see death 
as an awakening. A brave man, the best 
of his generation, a disillusioned son 
of glory mystically finds peace in death. 
Objectively, after grasping the moral 
impasse into which the best of his class 
fall, eating out their humanity, he 
found no alternative in the Napoleonic 
ideal, and he died with thoughts of a 
nebulous mysticism stirring in his fad- 
ing consciousness. And in War and 
Peace, not only Pierre but also Prince 
Andrey represents Tolstoy. For the 
young Tolstoy—he, too, dreamed of 
fame and glory: he, too, looked to the 
west, and was an advanced man and 
an atheist. The destinies of the Bolkon- 
"P.606. P. 925. 
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skys, father and son, these reveal the 
payment of a moral price, a moral price 
exacted because they are members of 
their class. 
Vv 

Now, what of the Rostovs? Count 
Rostov is of the generation between 
that of the two Bolkonskys. His life is 
familial and social. Rather than run his 
own estates, he turns this task over to 
a scheming bailiff who robs him, but 
who is able also to provide him with 
money to keep things going, and to 
pay, at least, the most pressing of his 
debts. He lives beyond his revenues, 
largely because the Rostovs entertain 
so much. At big dinners when the 
guests talk of the events of the hour, 
he has nothing to contribute. Then 
after all have eaten their fill, and the 
card tables are opened, he sits “holding 
his cards in a fan, with some difficulty 
[keeping] himself from dropping into 
his after-dinner nap:’’!® and he laughs 
at everything. He is a good and kindly 
father in a happy household. He is a 
man of the world, but one who does 
not dissipate. The highest expression 
of his abilities is found—outside of the 
family hearth—in managing banquets 
at his club, ordering the menu, plan- 
ning out how the guests will be seated, 
and attending to all of the other prob- 
lems involved in the art of making a 
banquet really a banquet. In general, 
his is a life of social and familial pleas- 
ures. From year to year, in war and in 

ace, he continues being a father, a 
club man, filling his home in the city 
with guests, moving to his country 
estate when he must reduce his ex- 
penses, and then filling his country 
house with more guests. He “went into 
his affairs as though walking into a 
huge net, trying not to believe that he 

"P, 56. 


was entangled, and at every step get- 
ting more and more entangled, and feel- 
ing too feeble either to tear the nets 
that held him fast, or with care and 
patience to set about disentangling 
them.”?° Two of his most dominant 
traits are irresponsibility and ‘“‘charac- 
teristic carelessness.’” He is allowing 
the family patrimony to melt away. His 
wife, the old countess, realizes this, but 
she knows that the count can’t be 
blamed. When the French army is ad- 
vancing on Moscow, and most of the 
nobles are fleeing, the count still re- 
mains true to himself: he lets time pass 
and makes no preparations to move his 
family. Even when he gives orders, 
these are often vague, and he merely 
mutters them indistinctly. Accused by 
his wife of mismanagement of the es- 
tates in the excitement of preparing to 
flee Moscow, he waves his hands “‘in 
despair!” As he ages, he becomes pa- 
thetic. Only his good nature saves him 
from being utterly ruined by his credi- 
tors. When news of the death of his 
son, Petya, reached him, he again 
“waved his arms in despair,” and his 
“soft round face” was convulsed with 
“violent, miserable sobs.” In the end 
these and feeble motions are his ges- 
tures. A rich marriage by Nikolay to 
Princess Marya Bolkonsky and Niko- 
lay’s diligence save the Rostov estates. 
The old count is one of the friendliest 
characters in the novel. But socially, 
we can see that he is totally divorced 
from production, and that his only con- 
nection with it is that of collecting 
revenues: socially he is a parasite. Here- 
in we see why he is pathetic, not tragic. 
It is then no surprise to note that in 
moments demanding energy and de- 
cision, or in others when tragedy enters 
his family like a bullet which causes 
»P. 484. 
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deep spiritual wounds, his gestures are 
that of waving his arms in despair. He 
pays a moral price without even know- 
ing it. 
VI 

Nikolay Rostov, younger than Pierre 
or Prince Andrey, is a typical boy of 
his class. His best trait is, perhaps, 
charm. He romps and jokes, kisses and 
flirts in the happy Rostov household: 
his sweetheart is the loyal, colorless, 
Sonya, a girl without a dowry. Their 
love is sweet and pure, and is rendered 
with that singular delicacy with which 
Tolstoy could describe childhood and 
adolescent love. For Nikolay life is full 
of love, song, promise. He goes off to 
the war, not yet a man. He sees war in 
the same romantic haze as he sees 
Sonya, the lovely “kitten” at home. 
There is not one idea in his head. He 
is a reflection of his milieu, a reflection 
obscured by the charm of youth and a 
handsome face and carriage. The trans- 
parency of his nature, his soul, is, in 
turn, but a miniature mirror, transpar- 
ently reflecting feudal Russia. In 1805 
Nikolay is seen singing a song, Spring, 
which he had memorized: here he rep- 
resents the future of his class and 
country. His virtues are the virtues of 
the social code of honor prevailing in 
his milieu. In the army, he quickly be- 
comes a good comrade, one whom 
Denisov, a soldier and a gentleman in 
more than the formal sense of the 
word, can accept as a friend. He is 
loyal and truthful. After receiving his 
baptism of fire, scenes which are among 
the most psychologically penetrating 
and convincing in all of Tolstoy’s des- 
criptions of men in war, Nikolay be- 
comes a man and a brave soldier. Un- 
like his friend, Boris, who at home 
romped with Natasha while Nikolay 
cooed with Sonya, Nikolay does not be- 
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come an obsequious place hunter. He 
prefers the rigors, dangers and com- 
tadeship of the bivouac with other 
brave men like Denisov. Boris wants to 
serve his Tsar by unmanly careerism. 
Nikolay worships his Tsar with the ro- 
manticism of a boy worshipping a girl. 
When he sees the Tsar in person, he 
feels “‘self-oblivion” and “passionate 
devotion”; standing only twenty feet 
from the handsome monarch, he knows 
“tenderness and ecstasy such as he had 
never known before.” “He wanted to 
cry” with love, and he tells himself 
that if the Emperor were to address 
him: “I should die of happiness.”?! 
Yes, “how happy Rostov would have 
been if he could have died on the spot 
for his Emperor.’’** He goes to Tilsit 
to plead with the Tsar for Denisov who 
has been unjustly punished by his 
superiors. He cannot change his mind, 
or his views, because there is peace 
with Napoleon. He is rigid. He has 
good perceptions, as for instance, his 
observation that Napoleon “had a bad 
and uncertain seat’’ on horseback, but 
he has no thoughts: instead of ideas, 
he has only rigid shibboleths. In a hotel 
at Tilsit, where there is loud talk, criti- 
cism and heavy drinking, Nikolay 
breaks out and declares: ‘““We are not 
diplomatic clerks, we are soldiers, and 
nothing more . . . Command us to die 
—then we die. . . . If we were once 
to begin criticising and reasoning about 
everything, nothing would be left holy 
to us.’3 

At home, after having been a soldier, 
Nikolay lives the life of a dashing 
young gallant. Parties, girls, drinks, 
gambling, association with the fearless 
wastrel and daredevil, Dolohov, and 
an experience as a second in the latter’s 
duel with Pierre—such is his social life. 


=P, 225. =P, 225. 23P, 387. 
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It is easy for him to lose his youthful 
love for Sonya, whom his parents do 
not want him to marry because she has 
no money: it is easy for him to fall 
in love with Marya Bolkonsky, who is 
an heiress. And here, he is not in- 
sincere. His individuality is merely a 
concealed reflex action. He good-na- 
turedly and honorably follows a typical 
course, even to the point of almost los- 
ing his honor by heavy gambling losses 
to Dolohov. He embodies the social 
code of honor, and in its name he is 
brave in war, ready to be cruel to serfs, 
and to thrash the bailiff who defrauds 
his father—an action of which old 
Count Rostov would have been incap- 
able. Tolstoy was, in his creation of 
Nikolay, well aware of his character. 
For at one point he says, when Nikolay 
receives a letter urging him to return 
home and attend to the estate because 
of his father’s carelessness: ‘He had 
that common sense of mediocrity which 
showed him what was his duty.”?4 
After the war, when Nikolay is a 
prosperous land owner, married and a 
father, Pierre speaks of the reaction in 
Russia, and of a society being organized 
to oppose reaction: here we see the de- 
velopment of the tendency leading to 
the Decembrists. Nikolay, still pos- 
sessed of the common sense which 
knows where duty lies, angrily states: 
. . . let me tell you . . . you say everything 
is all rotten, and there will be a revolution. 
I don’t see it; but you say our oath of al- 
legiance is a conditional thing, and as to 
that, let me tell you, you [Pierre} are my 
greatest friend . . . but you make a secret 
society, you begin working against the gov- 
ernment—whatever it may be, I know it’s 
my duty to obey it. And if Araktcheev bids 
me march against you with a squadron and 
cut you down, I shan’t hesitate for a second, 
I shall go. And then you may think what 


you like about it. [Italics mine. }?5 
™4P, 458. %P. 1102. 
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Here, then, is Nikolay: he is the social 
code of honor of his class impreg- 
nated with human form and features. 
In youth, he adheres to that code 
like a romantic love-sick swain ready 
to swoon before his Tsar: in manhood, 
he will do his duty to his Tsar without 
hesitation. He will shoot down his 
brother-in-law: he will shoot down the 
Decembrists in a few years if he is 
called to do it: he will shoot down 
freedom in his country. Like his father, 
he, too, has paid a moral price, and he 
does not even know it. His words to 
Pierre, here quoted, reveal how hu- 
manity is eaten out of him: yes, he is 
the human embodiment of duty to the 
principle of autocracy just as surely, if 
differently, as is old Prince Bolkonsky 
the living image of that principle. Do 
not the moral fates of old Prince Bol- 
konsky, of old Count Rostov, of Niko- 
lay clearly outline how War and Peace 
is, then, a moral panorama of the Tsar- 
ist feudal nobility? 


Vil 


The dark-eyed little girl, plain, but full 
of life, with her wide mouth, her childish 
bare shoulders, which shrugged and panted 
in her bodice from her rapid motion, her 
black hair brushed back, her slender bare 
arms and little legs in lace-edged long draw- 
ers and open slippers, was at that charming 
stage when the girl is no longer a child, 
while the child is not yet a young girl. 
Wriggling away from her father, she ran 
up to her mother, and taking no notice 
whatever of her severe remarks, she hid her 
flushed face in her mother’s lace kerchief 
and broke into laughter. As she laughed 
she uttered some incoherent phrases about 
the doll, which was poking out from her 
petticoat. 


“Do you see? .. . My doll . . . Mimi 
... you see...” And Natasha could 
say no more, it all seemed so funny. She 
sank on her mother’s lap, and went off into 
such a peal of laughter that every one, even 
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the prim visitor could not help laughing 
too.?° 


The prim visitor says: “Tell me, my 
dear . . . how did you come by your 
Mimi? Your daughter, I suppose?” 

“Natasha did not like the tone of 
condescension to childish things with 
which the visitor had spoken to her. 
She made no answer, but stared solemn- 
ly at her.”’?? 

Natasha Rostov rushes onto the stage 
of this drama laughing, so filled with 
joy that she cannot contain herself. But 
when she is treated with adult conde- 
scension, she becomes solemn. She feels 
“such capacity for loving and being 
loved.”?® This—and the fact that she 
knows how to laugh with such joy— 
suggests the core of the characterization 
of Natasha. And until the sorrow and 
illness which threatens her mind and 
health, Natasha is mainly the source of 
“the intense atmosphere of love’’ in the 
Rostov household. She is a catalytic 
agent of joy and happiness. Whenever 
she is gay, her song, her laughter, her 
very being permeates the household, 
and it is happy. Two of her most out- 
standing traits are sincerity and spon- 
taneity. In the early portions of the 
work, the conventions of this society 
have not stultified, stagnated her sin- 
cerity and spontaneity. She stands out, 
superior to her elders. Their primness 
melts in her presence. 

Is there a more wondrous girl in all 
of nineteenth century literature ??® The 
beauty of her spirit shines out of an 


*P, 32. Pp, 32-33. %P, 485. 

*Here, Vanity Fair comes to mind. The difference in 
the way that Tolstoy treats his Natasha and Thackeray 
his Amelia appears striking. Thackeray laughs at his 
Amelia, from the standpoint of the smug maturity of 
bourgeois, Victorian, advanced and relatively progressive 
England: Tolstoy laughs with his Natasha, —~ with 
her in joy of life. Thus, unlike Thackeray, Tolstoy is 
not superior to his girl. Recognizing that Thackeray was 
one of the masters of English Victorian literature, recog- 
nizing his tremendous creative energy, this suggested 
contrast becomes almost deadly. But then, when most 
writers are set in juxtaposition with Tolstoy, the con- 
trast is deadly. 
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autocratic society in which we can ob- 
serve moral ruin, moral density, moral 
unconsciousness. How is this? Natasha, 
like Anna Karenina after her but to a 
still greater degree, does not bear the 
mere stamp of class. She represents 
much more — humanity. Tolstoy, him- 
self, loved and understood children.*®° 
Natasha, half child, half woman, all 
the more represents humanity because 
she is not matured: ‘her emotional na- 
ture is all the richer, the more un- 
spoiled, because of this fact: all her 
capacity for joy has not been codified 
by the habits of maturity. She is natural. 
The child is more natural than the 
adult, especially the adult who exists 
in the upper social spheres of society. 
Just as we will soon note how Napoleon 
is less free than many others because 
he is so exalted, similarly can we ob- 
serve that Natasha’s adult relatives and 
friends are less free than she because 
they are set above her socially. Leaving 
behind her an echoing sound path of 
song and laughter, Natasha appears in 
contrast with her elders. She is human- 
ity in a more natural] state as contra- 
posed to humanity living in a world of 
relatively fixed and rigid forms, man- 
ners, conventions. Because she is child- 
like, she is all the more human in the 
sense that she is the promise of human- 
ity. One of the virtues which Tolstoy 
himself valued the most highly was 
that of sincerity. Sincerity of love, sin- 
cerity of emotional response, sincerity 
in spontaneous obedience to impulse, 
these features in the physiognomy of 
her soul lift her to the status whereby 
she becomes a veritable symbol. 


Prince Andrey falls in love with her. 
They are betrothed. Old Prince Bol- 


In What 1s Art, when Tolstoy rejected many of the 
great works of modern culture, including his own War 
and Peace, he stressed as important art, simple children’s 
books, dolls and other artistic objects for children which 
would give them joy and happiness. 
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konsky is opposed to the marriage be- 
cause socially the Rostovs are not 
worthy of the Bolkonskys. In heed to 
his father, whom he is really defying, 
Andrey accepts a long period of be- 
trothal, and travels abroad. It is then 
that Natasha becomes involved in a 
foolish escapade with the trivial Ana- 
tole Kuragin, a lad like Nikolay but 
without Nikolay’s positive charm, truth- 
fulness, and decency. Anatole is in- 
spired by Dolohov (who almost ruins 
Nikolay also). Natasha agrees to elope 
with Anatole. The plan is frustrated, 
but as a consequence of this, Natasha 
will never again be the girl that she 
was prior to her “mistake.’’ Natasha, 
overwhelmed with what she thinks to 
be love for Anatole, acts in no contra- 
diction with her character. She is re- 
sponding with the same direct simplic- 
ity as she always has. She is acting 
naturally, sincerely, honestly. In what, 


then, does the wrongness of her ac- 
tion consist? She violates “convention” 
and status. She has grievously contra- 
vened the social code of honor: and in 


addition, she has violated the “‘social”’ 
honor of Prince Andrey. In a sense, 
the natural desire of humanity for hap- 
piness has come into conflict with the 
regime of social order. Social order is 
the victor: Natasha’s humanity suffers. 
She grows ill. There is no more 
song, no more laughter trailing echoes 
through the Rostov household. Natasha 
“never even laughed without the sound 
of tears behind her laughter.’’*! Where- 
as heretofore, honest impulse had been 
the regulator of her conduct, she now 
accepted as regulator the attitude of 
her society, the attitude which was con- 
cretized from its social code. She suffers 
with a sense of guilt, and morally 
abuses herself. She is almost ruined by 
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a grief which is seen as merited by her 
own wantonness. Hence, “Laughter and 
singing especially seemed to her like 
scofiing at her grief.’”’*? She knows that 
never again will she ever live in a time 
of careless freedom, ready for every 
enjoyment. Natasha’s suffering in this 
period is a kind of agony of wounded 
humanity. 

She finds consolation in church, in 
prayer for forgiveness of her enemies, 
of all men. She expiates her social guilt 
by nursing the dying Prince Andrey.** 

Hovering over his death bed, she te- 
mains an image for humanity. For in 
these sad hours, she conveys to him a 
sense of love. He discovers mystically, 
in the God he has come to accept, a 
sense of universal love. But more con- 
cretely, he also discovers a pure if 
earthly love in the angelic image of 
Natasha at his bed-side. Andrey’s sister, 
Marya, assuages Natasha. Together, 
they calmly face the death of Andrey, 
whom they both love. And in time, 
Natasha does sing once more. She re- 
stores an autumn, a melancholy Indian 
summer happiness to her family house- 
hold. She becomes engaged to Pierre. 
She can sing once more because she 
has found, again, a means of being true 
to herself—a means of loving. Natasha, 
as the image of humanity, represents 
love. She goes through a cycle. Her 
love is a natural one which embraces 
life. It becomes love for a superior 
man. It is shifted to love for the worth- 
less Anatole. She goes through a crisis 
of grief and shame, when there can be 
no expression of love. The idea of the 
love of God, the embodiment of this 
love in the religious woman, Princess 
Marya, the expression of love she can 


2P. 619. 


%3An instance of Tolstoy’ s eye for detail revealing char- 
acter is here to be seen. ‘‘She reckoned as enemies all her 
father’s creditors, and every one who had business rela- 
tions with him.’ 623. 
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find with Prince Andrey on his death 
bed, the beginnings of womanly love 
for Pierre, and then, in the end, the 
love of a mother and a wife. The last 
stage of love is represented as that of 
family happiness. But “she had grown 
stouter and broader, so that it was hard 
to recognize in the robust-looking 
young mother the slim, mobile Natasha 
of old days. Her features . . . wore 
an expression of calm softness and se- 
renity. Her face had no longer that 
ever-glowing fire of eagerness that once 
constituted her chief charm . . . often 
her face and body were all that was to 
be seen, and the soul was not visible 
at all.”’** Only in rare moments, occa- 
sioned by jealousy of her husband, 
Pierre, the illness of her children, the 
memory of Prince Andrey, did the old 
fire glow in her. For' only rare occa- 
sions now could stimulate in her na- 
ture the capacities for love which had 
once been stimulated by almost all that 
she found in her life. 

The matronly Natasha has finally 
found a social role to play. She is the 
queen of the country house. Natasha, 
symbol of humanity, becomes the source 
of family happiness. But family hap- 
piness in Tolstoy must be distinguished 
clearly from that of the Western bour- 
geoise family. The entire social ra- 
tionale of his families is different, say, 
from a happy family on a picnic in a 
picture by Renoir. For the Tolstoyan 
happy family is a relatively self-con- 
tained economic and social community, 
and as such, a cellular structure which 
grows in the social body of feudal 
Russia. The happy family owns serfs 
who are attached to it, who produce its 
food, do its work, tend to its banal and 
routine domestic chores, weave, sew 
and perform other labor for it. It is, 

™4P. 1087. 
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thus, to a relatively high degree, eco- 
nomically self-sustaining. Further, it is 
a social unit, and as such, it lives its 
own cultural life, largely within its 
own boundaries. The children are edu- 
cated, not at schools, as in the west, 
but in the family. They are cared for 
by serfs, by governesses and tutors and 
teachers, the latter being, also, a part 
of the family. At the family hearth, 
there is song, reading, joking, a com- 
munity and sharing of experience. 
Natasha, pursuing a course of love in 
a book of blood and agony, appears as 
the laughing promise of humanity: she 
is last seen as the embodiment of that 
promise, but as its embodiment in 
terms of the social structure of her so- 
ciety. The girl, Natasha, gathered the 
honey of life from flowers, free and 
careless: the woman, Natasha, is the 
queen bee in a hive. There is a change. 
In this change, there is a moral. Na- 
tasha, symbol of family happiness, re- 
veals that there are no happy endings 
in life. The only happy ending is a 
moral one. But to say this does not ex- 
haust the meaning of Natasha. For 
Natasha, too, has paid a moral price. 
That price is clear in the very contrast 
between the laughing girl who runs 
into this book, and the scolding mother 
and wife who is last seen in the epi- 
logue. “‘It is well known that man has 
the faculty of entire absorption in one 
subject, however trivial that subject may 
appear to be. And it is well known 
that there is no subject so trivial that 
it will not grow to indefinite propor- 
tions if concentrated attention be de- 
voted to it.’’*5 Tolstoy wrote these sen- 
tences in his final characterization of 
Natasha. Her subject of absorption was 
her family, which she concentrated on 
with an intense possessiveness. 
SP. 1088. 
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VIII 

Pierre Bezuhov is introduced into 
War and Peace in the first section. The 
bastard son of a rich and dying old 
noble, he is “too big and out of place” 
in the drawing room of Anna Pavlovna. 
Although she had “‘greeted him with a 
nod reserved for persons of the very 
lowest hierarchy in her drawing 
room,’°® his size and awkwardness 
cause her social alarm. Graceless as he 
is, a socially unimportant bastard, he 
must yet be noticed in one of the most 
important drawing rooms in Saint Pe- 
tersburg. For—‘“Though Pierre certain- 
ly was somewhat bigger than any of the 
other men in the room’’—the descrip- 
tion of him as “too big and out of 
place,” this “could only have reference 
to the clever, though shy, observant and 
natural look that distinguished him 
from every one else in the drawing 
room.”’’7 In the drawing room, Pierre's 
conversation is the most interesting, the 
most liberated of all present. Seen by 
these nobles as a Jacobin, he is, in real- 
ity, a frondeur. He defends the murder 
of the duc d’Enghien, and, committing 
a faux pas, declares: ‘Napoleon is great 
because he has towered above the Revo- 
lution, and subdued its evil tendencies, 
preserving all that was good-the equal- 
ity of all citizens, and freedom of speech 
and of the press, and only to that end 
has he possessed himself of supreme 
power.”*® Regicide, murder, these are 
extremes, and he does not really ap- 
prove of them. What interests him in 
the French Revolution—and this is an 
important early index of Pierre's char- 
acter—are the ideas—the ideas of man, 
and of equality which frees man from 
conventional attitudes. He defends 
Napoleon because he thinks that this 
is what Napoleon has maintained. 

™P. 6. ™P. 6. ™P. 15. 
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Pierre’s career is one of quest. He 
begins this quest as a kind of Russian 
Fayettist and Bonapartist. He seeks 
freedom in the ideas of reason. Basic- 
ally, he wants to find freedom of self. 
In other words, he is searching for the 
realm of freedom, a search which 
means that objectively he wants to find 
those ideas which will emancipate him- 
self and all men, and subjectively he 
goes forward to discover an image of 
himself, Pierre Bezuhov. Pierre is the 
most important character of War and 
Peace, for, as is well known, he is the 
chief spokesman for the author. There 
can be no doubt but that Tolstoy drew 
on himself in his creation of Pierre. 
This is clear from many details, for in- 
stance, Pierre’s awkardness: Tolstoy 
was, aS a young man, also awkward. 
Pierre, at one point in the book, keeps 
a diary as did Tolstoy, and the contents 
of that diary suggest Tolstoy’s own: 
they refer to spiritual experience, mor- 
als, and are confessional in character. 
Like the young Tolstoy, Pierre dissi- 
pates wildly. He blurts out what he 
feels in drawing rooms and elsewhere 
when it is not comme il faut to do this. 
Through all his trials, all his failures, 
all his indulgences, he remains sincere, 
questing, seeking, as did Leo Tolstoy 
in his own life. 

Pierre has the widest circle of con- 
tacts of any character in War and Peace. 
He comes into contact with every phase 
of life described in the novel. He as- 
sociates with characters on every level 
of experience. In the hierarchy of the 
Russian gentry, he is, at first, a nobody, 
and then, by inheritance, he becomes 
one of the richest landowners in Rus- 
sia. He drinks wildly with Dolohov, 
Anatole and other young men. He 
meets — again because of wealth — 
Prince Vassily on easier and more fa- 
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miliar terms than could most others of 
his years. He marries the “loose” and 
beautiful Helen, and is unhappy. Also, 
he is cuckolded, and fights a duel. Al- 
though not a soldier, he appears on the 
battle field of Borodino. He is seen at 
the meeting of the nobles and mer- 
chants to raise levies for the defense 
of Russia when Napoleon nears Mos- 
cow. He goes to his estates and tries to 
emancipate his peasants. He has, prior 
to the opening of the novel, travelled 
abroad. He joins the Freemasons. He 
remains in Moscow after the French 
have entered, sees Moscow in flames, 
speaks with the French, rescues a child, 
determines to assassinate Napoleon, is 
arrested, imprisoned, and marches as a 
prisoner with the retreating French 
Army. In consonance with the variety 
of his experiences, contacts, friend- 
ships, he has more changes of heart 


than any other character. The person 


with the greatest variety of social con- 
tact whom we meet, he is, at the same 
time, the most emotionally volatile. 
And this is suggested when he is first 
introduced into these pages. After ap- 
pearing at the drawing room of Anna 
Pavlovna, where he talks of politics, he 
discusses life with his friend, Prince 
Andrey, and then he goes off to dissi- 
pation with the Saint Petersburg gal- 
lants. In further keeping with these 
facts, he accepts and rejects more ideas, 
and he takes more positive actions, in- 
tellectually and socially, than any other 
character. With more opportunities to 
gain happiness, satisfactions, he gains 
less than his contemporaries as long as 
he seeks to do what they do. Marriage, 
wealth, prospects in the Tsarist bu- 
reaucracy, associations with the most 
important personages in the land, real 
friendships such as his with Prince An- 
drey—none of these gives him ease of 
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mind, harmony of spirit. He has in his 
grasp, and he dismisses, all that which 
many others are seeking. Others fawn, 
scheme, plot, dishonor themselves, and 
will stoop to any kind of groveling in 
order to gain but one of the ends which 
Pierre can have for the asking. Not 
only does Pierre stand out in the first 
scene in which he appears. Every time 
he moves across these pages, he stands 
out. Different in spirit, this dissatisfied 
nobleman is also different in his man- 
ners, his speech, his actions. And the 
major trait which so differentiates him 
is that he is sincere. His sincerity is 
like instinct. Many of his social blun- 
ders are the consequences of his utter- 
ing what he thinks or feels before he 
realizes what he is saying. In society, 
he is the least controlled man in the 
whole book. No one else can predict 
what he will say, and he is unpredicta- 
ble to himself. The quality of his ob- 
servations is, in correspondence with 
everything else, contrasted with that of 
his contemporaries. He is near-sighted, 
and singularly unobservant of all de- 
tails which relate to forms, manners, 
gestures. In the midst of scheming, 
plotting, insincerity, he is scarcely 
aware of what is going on. When his 
father is dying, Anna Mihalovna, the 
mother of Boris, speaks to him as an 
ally, letting him know by innuendoes 
that she will aid him in protecting his 
interests, and gaining him his inherit- 
ance. He does not understand a word 
of her meaning. His state of mind is 
at this moment one of mental confu- 
sion. After he has become rich, his life 
changes. He is surrounded by people, 
has many papers to sign, and someone 
is always doing something for him. In- 
asmuch as he sincerely liked people 
himself, “it seemed so. natural that 
every one should be fond of him, it 
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would have seemed so unnatural if any 
one had not liked him, that he could 
not help believing in the sincerity of 
the people surrounding him.’*® He 
does not see faults in others, and often 
fails to observe slights and insults di- 
rected against himself. He offends be- 
cause, in his absent-mindedness, he does 
not hear what is said, does not always 
notice people. Superficially, he seems 
weak as well as awkward. He “be- 
longed to that class of persons who are 
only strong when they feel themselves 
perfectly pure.’*° And yet, he gives 
evidence of strength—moral strength. 
He “was one of those people who in 
spite of external weakness of char- 
acter—so called—do not seek a confi- 
dant for their sorrows. He worked 
through his troubles alone.” [Italics 
mine. }*! 

The career of Pierre might now be 
re-described as one of working through 
his troubles. And in the course of this, 
he seeks peace, harmony, a moral ideal 
which will inform and guide his ac- 
tions ‘‘in philanthropy, in freemasonry, 
in the dissipations of society, in wine, 
in heroic feats of self-sacrifice, in his 
romantic love for Natasha.” And “he 
had sought it by the path of thought; 
and all his researches and all his 
efforts had failed him.”*? Every one 
of these quests had been made in the 
upper class of society: when he had 
gone to his estates and tried to eman- 
cipate his serfs, he had done it as a 
landowner and he had not been trusted 
by his serfs. Pierre fails, briefly, to find 
a moral ideal, an object in life, an oc- 
cupation within the area of his own 
social class. Due to his wealth, he is 
one of the most free of all of the mem- 
bers of that class. But this freedom— 
the freedom of wealth and prestige— 
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does not aid him one bit in gaining 
moral freedom. Not gaining moral 
freedom, he does not realize himself 
as an individual. He finds no image of 
himself. His experiences, his observa- 
tions, on the battle field of Borodino 
afford him the first real clue as to where 
he must find what he seeks. The terror 
he has seen, the blood and suffering 
and death, the awe which battle has in- 
spired in him, and the example of the 
soldiers—among them, that of the sim- 
ple soldiers who come from the peas- 
antry—all this aids him in seeing where 
his ideal really was to be found. Falling 
asleep, he thinks: “To be a soldier, 
simply a soldier! . . . To enter with 
one’s whole nature into that common 
life, to be filled with what makes them 
what they are. But how is one to cast 
off all that is superfluous, devilish in 
one’s self, all the burden of the outer 
man ?’’*? This can be re-translated. He 
must break out of the bonds of class. 
As a nobleman, he will not find moral 
peace. The outer man is the man who 
exists in this world of classes, this 
world based on autocracy and a social 
code of honor. In that world, one car- 
ries with one a load, a baggage of 
superfluities. One must, briefly, escape 
from class into humanity. In this class 
world, one cannot find one’s individ- 
uality. 

Pierre is made a prisoner in Moscow. 
Then, he meets Platon Karataev, the 
peasant who is “the personification 
of everything Russian, kindly and 
round.’’** Pierre is a nobleman who has 
had, in a sense, everything except inner 
harmony: Platon is a peasant who has 
nothing except this priceless inner har- 
mony. Formally, all of the burdens of 
the outer man are lifted from Pierre: 
all of the superfluities are taken away 
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from him without his willing it. Pierre 
first notices Platon removing his foot- 
gear and hanging it up, and he is aware 
of how strongly the man smells. He 
sees how with “deft movements” Platon 
is comfortably establishing himself and 
his belongings in a little corner of this 
confined prison barracks. A corner of 
this in dirty straw, a hook on which 
to hang his foot gear, and the man is 
comfortable. He makes no judgments. 
He is resigned to fate. What will be, 
will be, a fatalistic motto which Tol- 
stoy himself often quoted. This motto 
sums up Platon. Platon is skilled with 
his hands, and is very alert. In his regi- 
ment, he had been nicknamed ‘“‘the 
hawk.” His speech is a combination of 
fatalism, peasant wisdom, and plati- 
tude. Everything happens for the best. 
Even his own trouble, his having been 
sent to be a soldier, has made it easier 
for his relatives at home. He is simple, 
strong and has great physical endur- 
ance. Without attachments, he is a man 
who loves all men, and loves his dog. 
He loves life. To Pierre, he becomes 
the “personification of the spirit of sim- 
plicity and truth.’’*® 

When the French army retreats from 
Moscow, Pierre and Platon are marched 
off as prisoners. Pierre is now totally 
unfree. His very movements are con- 
trolled at the point of bayonets. It is 
then, and inspired by Platon, that he 
gains a glimpse of freedom. His super- 
fluities are stripped away. His only 
burden is his body. His suffering is 
merely physical, and he learns to ac- 
custom himself to that. He develops in 
moral alertness. He comes to realize 
that the absence of suffering, the satis- 
faction of needs, the choice of an occu- 
pation—in these happiness is found, 
and that, in his former days, his wealth 
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and position had made it the harder 
for him to realize such simple needs. 
The qualities which have caused him 
embarrassment in the fashionable 
world, “his strength, his disdain for 
the comforts of life, his absent-minded- 
ness, his good nature,’*® these help 
him to win the respect of his fellow 
prisoners. Above all else, his sincerity 
—which made him awkward and 
laughed at in the drawing rooms of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg—this per- 
mits him to find links that establish 
a common bond between himself and 
others—peasants who have been cap- 
tured by the French. That which Na- 
tasha feels in her very being as a girl, 
Pierre learns while marching away 
from Moscow. Man is created for hap- 
piness. Platon helps him to gain this 
lesson. And then, he learns that there 
is nothing to dread in the world. A 
man can be free rather than in bond- 
age, in any circumstances. Pierre be- 
comes aware of the enormous vitality 
of man. He discovers his own inner 
resources. 

After being rescued from the French, 
Pierre always talked of this time as a 
prisoner, and of Platon. And the Pierre 
who was a prisoner is more of an in- 
dividual than the one whom we knew 
ptior to his capture. He has found the 
road he sought. But he has found it 
in the example of a peasant, not in that 
of any one of his own class. He has 
found himself when the superfluities 
of class were stripped from him, and 
he shared a common misery with oth- 
ers. He found himself, and the lantern 
to light the way to his goal by being 
in the stream of humanity. Whereas so 
many of his contemporaries pay a moral 
price, Pierre grows in moral stature. 
His growth is precisely in the period 
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when he is living outside of the boun- 
daries of his class. The inspiration he 
could not find in the highest social 
circles of Moscow and Saint Peters- 
burg, the inspiration he did not find 
discussing problems with the most in- 
telligent of his contemporaries—such 
as Prince Andrey—that he found in 
Platon. The individuality he could not 
realize among the gentry of feudal 
Russia, he begins to realize with those 
who are part of common humanity. 
From this, a deduction is permissible. 
Pierre has had to find moral inspiration 
outside of his class: finding it, he es- 
capes the fate of his contemporaries— 
that of paying a moral price. The dis- 
satisfied nobleman, in a sense, goes to 
the people. 

A further point here. Pierre, it is 
seen, had been able to find no future, 
and had been incapable of discovering 
an image of himself which would per- 
mit harmony so long as he lived the 
life of his class. He had only a worldly 
future, a social one, and not a moral 
future. Platon, to the contrary, had no 
worldly future. The circumstances of 
his life, his class fate—that prevented 
him from even conceiving a future for 
himself in this world. He is the peasant 
of patriarchal Russia, just as Pierre is 
the dissatisfied noble of that system. 
One lives in a condition of moral im- 
passe: the other in one of social im- 
passe. They find a common moral 
ground as human beings. The peasant 
inspires the nobleman. The moral sense 
of freedom which the peasant has is a 
compensation clearly and simply: the 
moral sense of freedom which the no- 
bleman gains from the example of the 
peasant is a lantern lighting for him 
the road to individuality and self- 
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discovery. 

Pierre marries Natasha. In the epi- 
logue he returns from the capital to his 
loving and scolding wife, and his 
friends. He tells what he has learned. 
Reaction is rampant. Individuality, 
freedom is being stifled. Dissatisfaction 
is growing. Some of the more advanced, 
intelligent, rebellious minded nobles 
are planning to form a society which 
will permit them to take action. He 
is sympathetic with them. This is an 
anticipation of the Decembrists. Pierre 
can well be one of these rebels in the 
making. He has found the road to 
moral freedom. This is the real mean- 
ing of peace in the title of this book. 
But history, that senseless process, is 
still in process, and it is preparing new 
movements, new storms. And Pierre is 
linked with Natasha. In their linkage, 
the idea of family happiness is em- 
bodied. Natasha, who represents hu- 
manity, Pierre, who found humanity, 
are man and wife. 


IX 


Thus War and Peace ends. When it 
is interpreted as a moral panorama of 
Tsarist society, it poses, in moral terms, 
the problem of the existence of man 
in that society. The fates of the char- 
acters suggest an answer. Man, in or- 
der to express himself, to be happy, to 
be sincere, must escape from the super- 
fluities, the conventions, the class re- 
strictions of that society, and become 
human. To become human, he must 
discover in himself those traits which 
he shares with all men. The moral 
finger points from the world of the 
Tsarist nobility to that of common hu- 
manity. In this way the question of 
Tsarist society is posed morally. 


Latvian Peasant Songs 


Adapted from the Lettish 
KENNETH PORTER 


Wish 
If I had a thousand pounds in gold 
To me were the City of Riga sold. 


I'd heat me a mighty iron stove; 
The Germans of Riga should stand above. 


As the Germans of Riga leaped higher and higher, 
The hotter I'd stoke and stir the fire! 


Lodging 
Peasant, a lodging in thy hut! 
Master, ’tis thick with smoke and soot. 


Then will I camp in thy dooryard. 
The wind and the rain are blowing hard. 


Where shall I then a lodging seek, 
Since thy hut is dark and the dooryard bleak ? 


Seek for a bed in the depths of Hell 
Where amid bright flames the Germans dwell! 


Serpent’s Bread 


The black snake is grinding the rocks into flour; 
The reapers at noonday may rest not an hour. 
The peasants in winter on birch-bark are fed; 
The masters shall eat of the black serpent’s bread. 


Poems by Winthrop Palmer 


Wall Street 


The problems in arithmetic tip-toe 
Across the narrow ankle of New York. 
What office building for the retinue 
Floors elevate above East River’s fork! 


Street is in the kitchen with the cook, 
Doughnuts, the griddle man, coffee and pie; 
The sidewalk fluttering a picture book 

Holds beauty up to let the world go by. 


Anglican and the graveyard brotherhood 
Arrest a flight of paper wings and bird, 
While subway steps deliver solitude 

To comforts underground snugly interred. 


New York 


This city, all eyes, 

Without pity, without surprise 
Examines the content of the skies. 
Rain, wind nor the snow fearing, 
Sand, marsh and river clearing, 
Fog, the breath of an ocean, hearing. 


Time and tide leave her pale, 
A ghostly bride no vows avail, 
No season knows, no nightingale. 


Her god is hurry; her woman, lacquer; 
Her slave, worry; her scribe, a fakir; 
Her poet, a commission broker. 


She stands before the skies, 


This city men prize— 
Haggard with merchandise. 
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Desperate August 


If August turn a cold shoulder at the end 

And the Indian corn blanket a thick husk 

And a tang in the night to the South send 

Great birds a sail in white for a warm dusk, 

If the horned cattle clatter off the range 
Shoulder against shoulder on the valley road, 
If the coyote hunt quail when the moon change 
A watching light to the running cloud load, 

Has a hasty summer been too cruel-hot, 

The land wasted and the time spent 

So early, winter binds till spring unknot 

With happy weeping arid discontent? 

Is a miserable summer, wretched grey, 

The old crone mother to a braver May? 


The Factory 


With iron hands and feet man fails to feel 
The shrinking body signal, the daylight blur. 
Deaf to mechanical verb his measures err. . . 
Iron clang, the lyric poet, Steel, 

Arrest no brute by spell of singing song. . . 
Absent morality becomes the executioner, 
Man fitted with machinery does wrong. 

Oh, factory, hospital of artificial birth! 

I’d sooner die, my arms around the earth. 


Victory 


Her fingers are full of leaves but a tree is dead; 
No more of this earth, no more aslant the air 
Feeling the wind, heaven ahead; 

No more the fitful seasons hemisphere. 


Columns march abreast the conquering road, 
Avenue to Victory, the poet’s ode. 

The city clamors; mute, the country yields; 
Trees are stripped dead; and, gashed, the fields. 
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Eclogues For Spring 


RICHARD LYONS 


Around and around and around, 
And once again spring. 

We have learned the quality of love 
To be a sure and certain thing 


In the long, the long gray hours, 
But winter loses hold, 

The grass tufts are pushed upward 
In the fields by the old 


Resistless energies of spring, 
Seeking a March release. 
The nights are losing thickness 
And the days increase. 


Surely the wind comes warmer 

And the grass grows green, 

The rivers push up against the riverbanks. 
Surely we have seen 


Much cold and death this winter 

And have cried for it. 

But the world moves onward into spring, 
And the earth opens before it 


Into many green aspects of flowers. 
Where the frost’s white crust 

Is cracking into mud the ragwort 
Makes its yellow thrust. 


There is something coolly calm in spring 
That cannot be denied, 

The way she walks insensibly the fields 
Where fall has died. 


Certain it is she will not hear us 

If we cry. 

Certain the world will last beyond us, 
Somehow, when we die. 
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II 


Gently spring gently 
Pushes aside 

The scowling winter 
Where many died. 


Gently spring gently 
With crocus and grass 
Forces the winter 
Gently to pass. 


Gently the winter 
Icicle drips, 

Gently the winter 
With blood on its lips 


Gives its red message 
And melts into mud. 
Gently the spring 
Blossoms blood. 


Ill 


Come, let us kiss, my love; 

It is the spring, 

And in the spring the earth is beautiful, 
And all the sweet birds sing. 


Come, let us kiss, my baby. 

The very air 

Invites us to be intimate together, 
Teasing us to swear 


A deathless apple-blossom love. 

So, my factory damozel, 

Let us kiss, and for an hour tonight 
The mind may bid farewell 


To all its bitter knowledge. 

The sweet birds sing 

In ignorance of the heavy world’s old aches, 
Being busy with spring. 


Let us believe their melody 
Although we know 
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Of the existence of the starling 
And the raucous crow. 


Love may be an opiate, and we need 
Ignorance of sin 

To find the Eden we have so-long dreamed 
But never wandered in. 


IV 


Once again this season, 
Once again this spring 
Wet April and the sun 

Set earth to blossoming 


All manner of green plants, 
All manner of new shoots, 
As the soft wet dirt 
Struggles with new roots, 


And time moves warmly into May. 
Now the docile cattle, 

The clockwork Mrs. Grundys, 
Full of habit, rattle 


The heavy winter out of the window, 
To fall in sweet consent 

Into the lazy blanket of the year’s 
Insipid sentiment. 


Once again this season, 

The flowering of pretty words 
From lips to lips in kisses comes, 
As all the pretty birds 


Affect young hearts in heat; 

And the blood of nature pours 

A heady balsam on the stinging mind 
In the midst of wars. 


V 


Let us become two figures 
On a hill, let us 

Become a landscape by Lorraine, 
That we may peel all gluttonous 
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Pursuits and break the shackles 

Of our daily intercourse. 

It is the weather and the wind’s behest 
That calls us and we go, perforce, 


Into a composition that belies 
Somewhat our species, for 

We spawn a thousand anti-metal loves 
And thrive in sun the more 


We lose the diet of this city smoke. 
Let us become, this day, 

Two figures in a scene where trees— 
Despite the winds of May— 


Hanging in drowsy languor 
Seem never, or perhaps, to move, 
So end our iron lethargy, this fear 
That we may never really love. 


The petals of the orchid fall 
Gently in a classic stream... 
Until the dust gets in our throats 
And clogs this dream. 


Desideratum 


ROBERT AVRETT 


An old nostalgia permeates our age 

With formless yearnings out of some dim past, 
Whose vague remoteness makes it loom so vast 
Its magnitude defies a present gauge; 

And all the tumult seems the empty rage 

Of mouthing actors who have been miscast 

In rdles incongruous and stare aghast 

Before the mockery upon the stage. 


Could futile gropings fuse into a plan 

For conquest of decadent flesh and mind, 

Thus might serenity again be known 

And verities become the guides of man; 

Then all earth’s habitants who sought might find 
A grandeur greater far than steel or stone. 
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Two Essays” 


ANDRE MAUROIS 
Translated from the French by William L. Crain 


The Common Heritage 
France — Great Britain——_The United States 


HAT gives meaning to this 

war? It is first of all, for 

each of the United Nations, 
the necessity of defending its indepen- 
dence against attempts at universal 
domination; it is also, for many of 
them, the firm resolve to maintain a 
certain way of living, thinking and feel- 
ing which is threatened by their enemies 
and which can be called Western civili- 
zation. England, France and the United 
States are certainly not the only coun- 
tries to share in this common heritage, 
but these three nations have played es- 
sential roles in working out the ideas 
which are its elements. They have a 
common denominator. I should like to 
define this denominator, to trace with 
you the contribution of each of the 
three countries, and finally to look 
ahead into the future of this common 
civilization. 


II. THE INITIAL HERITAGE 


Before speaking of the modern 
world, we must recall that the original 
framework of Western social organiza- 
tion was established by three peoples of 
the ancient world. To Greece we owe 
the idea of political liberty. Before 

*These two essays were originally lectures delivered 
by Monsieur Maurois during his residence this spring as 
Visiting Professor at the ae of Kansas City. e 
lectures were given in English from a French manu- 
script. Other lectures from the series will be published 


in the autumn and winter numbers of the Review. 
See André Siegfried: Occidental Civilization. 


Athenian democracy, men had known 
theocracies, monarchies, tyrannies, aris- 
tocracies, but the idea of a free citizen’s 
voluntary acceptance of the decision of 
a majority was invented by certain 
Greek city-states; and it is an idea that 
has transformed the whole political 
life of mankind. There are, said Rud- 
yard Kipling, two ways to govern 
men: break their heads or count them. 
Certain Greeks had chosen to count 
them; their decision was a victory of 
reason over the passions. To the Greeks 
likewise we owe another victory: that 
of method. The Greeks created West- 
ern science; they tried to observe the 
world and to discover its laws. Their 
philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, still 
represent today the two poles of human 
thought. Naturally, Greek democracy 
and science were very different from 
ours, and both were imperfect, but they 
form the groundwork for all subse- 
quent structures. If we wished to make 
a series of pilgrimages to the shrines 
of our civilization, the first stage would 
be Athens. 

The second would be the Roman 
Forum. The greatness of Rome was 
very different from that of Greece. We 
owe to the Romans many of our ideas 
on patriotism, on the family, on prop- 
erty, on respect for laws and contracts. 
Most of the virtues that later became 
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the strength of British citizens were al- 
ready Roman virtues in the heroic days 
of the Republic. It was Rome, too, that 
succeeded in extending the protection 
of its laws to conquered peoples and 
giving to a whole Empire the benefit 
of an administration which no doubt 
had its defects, but which was worth 
infinitely more than the anarchy or the 
despotism it had replaced. After the 
barbarian invasions, the world suffered 
nostalgia for the Roman Law and it 
was long the dream of European sov- 
ereigns to re-establish that empire. 

Finally, the third stage in our pil- 
grimage should be Jerusalem. For the 
third element in our civilization is 
Christianity. To the Jewish-Christian 
tradition the Western world owes an 
idea new and sublime: that of respect 
for the individual and of the infinite 
value of every human being, however 
miserable and weak. The Roman said 
contract; the Christian says Jove, and 
this one word transforms the relation- 
ships of men. Christianity is no longer 
the religion of a nation, nor of a race. 
“Go ye therefore, and teach a// na- 
tions,” said Jesus to his disciples. This 
religion which no longer taught hatred 
of a foreigner—this was something re- 
ally new. Of what had been with the 
Stoics only the consolation of an élite, 
Christianity makes, said Fustel de Cou- 
langes, “the common possession of hu- 
manity.”” To complete the unity of 
Western civilization, the new religion 
had only to superimpose Roman order 
upon its Jewish and Alexandrine sourc- 
es. It was when the new religion be- 
came that of the Empire that our world 
was born. 

Such, in very brief outline, is the 
initial heritage; and Western nations 
are civilized in proportion as they share 
in it. France and England, very early 
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in their history, were Romanized and 
Christianized; Prussia, only later and 
incompletely. That is perhaps the re- 
mote origin of the ever-renewed con- 
flict between Western civilization and 
Germanism. ‘““The Germans,” said Fo- 
cillon, “have remained primitives. . . . 
One must never forget that Germany 
came late upon the scene, that she dates 
only from the ninth century, and that 
she took her place as a distinct political 
entity later still... . In all respects she 
adhered to her past,” even while in the 
Western lands ‘facing on the Atlantic” 
the modern world was being born. As 
for the United States, they were 
peopled, in the beginning, by English- 
men who brought them the Western 
tradition, and they share in it fully. 
Let us now inquire what new contti- 
butions the three countries made to the 
civilization they had inherited. 


III. ENGLAND 


The rdle of England in developing 
the ideas by which we live was of capi- 
tal importance, because from the 
eleventh century on she found herself 
under conditions highly favorable for 
trying out and adopting new forms of 
liberty. 

Much sooner than Continental na- 
tions, England enjoyed relative secuti- 
ty. From the time of the Norman Con- 
quest*she was a strong state. Protected 
by the Channel, rich enough to build a 
fleet, she was not invaded again. Bar- 
ons and cities, with no need to fear a 
foreign enemy, could impose upon the 
King the principle of “No taxation 
without representation,” and obtain the 
creation of a Parliament. Chance, and 


perhaps local sympathies, by substitut- 
ing in this Parliament two “houses” 


for the three “estates,” sealed the al- 
liance of the bourgeoisie and the lower 
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nobility, which for a long while saved 
England from any sharp division into 
classes. 

Thus early in their history the Eng- 
lish formed the habit of gathering 
around a table to discuss calmly their 
common interests. They invented the 
forms of modern liberty. The popular 
assembly of the ancient city-states could 
no longer be called together in a great 
nation. For it the English substituted 
meetings of representatives. The Par- 
liament is the great British invention. 
But between this new power and the 
King conflicts were inevitable. Chance, 
and their genius for compromise, led 
the English to invent the Cabinet and 
make it responsible to the Parliament. 
Henceforth it was possible for them to 
change governments without a revolu- 
tion, if such was the will of the majori- 
ty. 
But even that did not suffice. Gov- 
ernment by the majority can be freely 


accepted only if the minority knows 
that its rights and its dignity will be 
respected by the party in power. To in- 
sure respect for minorities, the English 
created a whole system of guaranties: 


habeas corpus, non-retroactivity of 
laws, jury, independence of judges, 
civil service. To the English we owe 
also those wholesome traditions of poli- 
tical courtesy which make possible an 
orderly debate between majority and 
minority. That the speaker (or chair- 
man) should have complete authori- 
ty over the debate, that no one should 
take the floor without having been 
recognized by him, that the orator 
should refer to a minister onty as “the 
Right Honorable Gentleman,” that the 
Opposition should express itself freely 
—those are rules of collective polite- 
ness which give flexibility to parliamen- 
tary government. Manners make liber- 
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ty. In fact, for centuries past these 
methods have assured England freedom 
and security. 

From this long and happy develop- 
ment derive certain traits of character. 
The first is optimism, self-confidence. 
He who has never been conquered does 
not easily admit that he can be. The 
admirable tenacity of the British is 
partly due to this self-assurance. The 
English “held” in 1940 with unanimous 
courage under circumstances which 
would perhaps have discouraged other 
nations. The fact is that England did 
not admit, could not conceive, the idea 
of a British defeat. This optimism, 
source of heroic actions, may be at 
times the source of a danger: lack of 
realism. Between 1930 and 1939, the 
English saw the rise of the German 
menace without making preparations to 
face it. 

Second trait: respect for tradition. 
When certain rules of conduct have 
always succeeded for a nation, it has 
no desire to change them. “‘It is better,” 
Lord Balfour used to say, “to do a 
stupid thing which has always been 
done than an intelligent thing which 
has never been done.” The English are 
extremely faithful to customs and cere- 
monies which apparently have lost their 
raison a’étre, but which by their very 
antiquity are justified in their eyes. The 
Coronation remains a medieval cere- 
mony. Coaches, crowns, robes, wigs— 
everything has been kept. In the Army, 
each regiment has its bizarre customs 
rooted in time-honored traditions. One 
rolls its puttees wrong side out because 
one day its Colonel made a mistake; 
another remains seated to drink the 
health of the King; a third still under- 
goes a punishment inflicted by Welling- 
ton at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. All classes observe the cus- 
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toms. I saw Arthur Henderson, General 
Secretary of the Trade Unions, on the 
day when he was made a doctor of 
Oxford University by Lord Halifax; 
he lent himself good-naturedly to the 
medieval ceremony of the University. 
“Happy land!” I thought. “One can- 
not imagine Léon Jouhaux bending the 
knee before Monsieur Poincaré, nor 
John L. Lewis listening patiently to a 
Latin discourse by President Roosevelt.” 

But—and here we have a third trait 
—this respect for traditional appear- 
ances permits the English the greatest 
boldness in innovation. Within her tra- 
ditional framework, England has every 
audacity. A French proverb says: “The 
more it changes, the more it remains 
the same thing.” In England, the more 
it is the same thing, the more it 
changes. Or rather, because it is still 
the same thing, it can change without 
danger. When the need for a change 
makes itself felt forcefully and con- 
tinuously, the Englishman finds a com- 
promise between the ancient forms and 
the new realities. Everything continues 
in the United Kingdom to be done in 
the name of the Crown, but the Par- 
liament has become all-powerful. The 
Lord Mayor remains in the City what 
he formerly was, but the real govern- 
ment of London belongs to the County 
Council. The House of Lords retains 
its rights of precedence, but the House 
of Commons imposes its will upon it. 
The Prime Minister of a Dominion 
speaks in the name of the King, but 
the Dominion is in fact completely in- 
dependent of the Mother Country. Ber- 
nard Shaw, in The Apple Cart, shows 
England turning communistic and the 
Prime Minister, in knee breeches, com- 
ing to kiss the hand of the King. The 
hypothesis is neither improbable nor 
ridiculous; it constitutes an excellent 


symbol of one of the elements of Eng. 
lish strength. 

The importance attached to form and 
manners astonishes foreigners, but it 
produces happy results. It makes politi- 
cal life easier. English aristocracy, for- 
merly all-powerful, today collaborates 
whole-heartedly with the other classes, 
because the fixity of forms reassures it, 
The new men learn to find their place 
in the historical framework of the na- 
tion. The unity of England is main- 
tained, not only in space, but also in 
time. A Churchill, a Cecil, an Eden take 
part in the councils like their ancestors, 
but they work there amicably with a 
Morrison or a Bevin. The Parliament 
belongs to all, and this aristocratic 
country adopts the most radical pro- 
gram of social security. 

England has also been able to hold 
to the Christian tradition. Although 
many Englishmen no longer have faith, 
in the literal sense, still Great Britain 
remains a religious country. When 
Ramsay MacDonald came to Paris in 
1928, at the moment when King 
George V was critically ill, he asked 
the French Socialist deputies, assembled 
to hear him, to pray for the recovery of 
His Majesty. Winston Churchill used 
to take pleasure, at the beginning of 
sessions of the House of Commons, in 
reading the day’s lesson from the Bible, 
because he liked to hear the admirable 
language of the King James Version 
as it passed his lips; his personal elo- 
quence is strongly impregnated with 
the vigor and poetic quality of the 
Bible. Only rarely is the modern Eng- 
lishman a Puritan in these days, but he 
has kept the Puritan’s respect for an 
austere public morality, and this rigor 
has played a capital rdle in the stability 
of the régime. Like the Roman Repub- 
lic in its period of true greatness, Eng- 
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land exacts of her statesmen a relative 
purity of morals. She is right, for, as 
Montesquieu showed long ago, corrup- 
tion of morals is fatal to democracy. 
Professor Ernest Barker, speaking one 
time at the Sorbonne, was able to make 
a statement which at first seems para- 
doxical but which actually expresses a 
profound truth: “England is a democ- 
racy because she is an aristocracy.” 
The essential réle of England in the 
development of Western civilization 
was, then, to conserve the aristocratic 
and imperial tradition of Rome’s best 
period at the same time that she in- 
vented new forms of democracy and 
fortified them by her fidelity to a code 
of rules and manners. Her writers have 
formulated the principles of modern 
liberalism. The national discipline of 
Great Britain, her tenacity, her respect 
for moral laws—these make her a great 
and noble country. Like all nations, she 
has made mistakes, some through over- 
optimism, some through stubbornness, 
still others through complacency or un- 
conscious egoism; but the majority of 
the English nation recovers quickly in a 
time of crisis and this majority is sin- 
cerely desirous of conducting itself as 
a just and Christian nation. England 
is still passionately attached to legal 
guaranties, the efficacy of which has 
been revealed to her through long ex- 
perience. She has proved her readiness 
to sacrifice everything in order to de- 
fend her liberties. One can say that she 
has invented, for the great modern 
states, the mechanism of free govern- 
ment and that she is the citadel or, as 
Guizot wrote, “the bulwark of liberty.” 


IV. FRANCE 


The rdle of France, though no less 
great, has been quite different. While 
England, protected by the seas, was en- 
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joying a long security, France found 
herself exposed to ever-recurring dan- 
gers. Situated at the western extremity 
of the European continent, she has al- 
ways been the ultimate objective of in- 
vasions. The richness of her soil 
tempted her neighbors. Her life has 
been one long combat. France has been 
successively invaded by the Romans, by 
the Barbarians, by the Moors, by the 
English, by the Spaniards, in 1814 and 
in 1815 by all of Europe, then by the 
Germans in 1870, again in 1914 and 
again in 1940. Several times in her his- 
tory she has seemed condemned to dis- 
appear, her government continuing to 
operate only over a reduced territory; 
several times she has suffered the rigors 
of partial or total occupation. Thus was 
born at an early date that tender senti- 
ment which binds the French to their 
soil. 

The Frenchman is as tenacious as the 
Englishman, but not in the same way. 
The Englishman is unwilling to admit 
that he can be beaten. The Frenchman 
has experienced defeat; he knows that 
at times his country is in danger of be- 
ing overwhelmed by a superior force. 
But he knows also that never has the 
conquest been a lasting one, that each 
time the victorious enemy has been ex- 
pelled from France. Invaded, France 
organizes; resistance is a classic phen- 
omenon of her history; it is popular, 
spontaneous. “The land is taken; the 
hearts are untakable.”” For more than a 
thousand years the good ship France 
has stayed afloat. After each crisis the 
rapidity of France’s recovery and her 
prodigious vitality astound the other 
nations. In every instance the revival 
is as miraculous as the collapse was 
surprising. 

This history, so different from that 
of England, has naturally formed a dif- 
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ferent national character. Because 
France has suffered more, she is less 
optimistic. She shows herself more real- 
istic, more distrustful, more prudent; 
the fact is that she has more reasons 
to be distrustful. The Englishman and 
the American are at times astonished at 
the French peasant’s economy, his 
buried treasures, his wool sock. But the 
Frenchman must always think of pos- 
sible invasion. Visible riches are the 
prey of the enemy; hidden riches are re- 
serves for evil days. Only in the last 
few years has the Englishman been 
learning the price of security; the 
Frenchman for two thousand years has 
had his eye fixed upon the frontier. 

Always obliged to fight to defend 
his land, the Frenchman is traditionally 
a good soldier. England until recently 
was mainly concerned with her Navy; 
every Frenchman thinks continually of 
the French Army and wants it strong 
because for him it is a matter of life 
and death. No country has given more 
blood to defend the liberty of Europe. 
As early as the Middle Ages the 
Frenchman was the soldier of Christ- 
ianity, the soul of the Crusades. One of 
the great contributions of France to 
Western civilization was the mingling 
of Christian virtues and military vir- 
tues which produced that admirable 
type, the Chevalier. Chivalry, courtly 
love, the cathedral, the chanson de geste 
—these were but various aspects of a 
heroic and religious civilization that, 
from France as a center, shed its light 
upon all Christendom. Courtly love, 
which did so much to ennoble the man- 
ners of Europe and which gave to 
woman her high place, was a French 
invention. 

But the constant danger in which 
France lived was bound to have politi- 
cal consequences. An Englishman could 
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say to his king, ““No subsidies without 
Parliament,” because his frontiers were 
not threatened. A Frenchman had to 
place above all else the constant de. 
fense of his country; that is why, from 
the time of Charles VII and Louis XI, 
he granted his kings full taxing power 
and a standing army. He has tolerated, 
or rather he has desired, a strong cen- 
tral power because a France divided 
cannot survive. This centralization was 
not peculiar to the monarchy alone; it 
formed France, it 7s France; one finds 
it again under the Empire and under 
the Republic. The Prefect takes the 
place of the Intendant, but still the 
orders come from the center. Paris is 
the capital, in the literal sense of the 
word, to a degree unequalled by any 
other city in the world. She is the poli- 
tical, administrative, spiritual capital, 
the head and brain of France. 

The concentration of the French no- 
bility at Versailles by Louis XIV, the 
absolute authority of the King, and his 
refusal to permit the aristocracy to par- 
ticipate in government brought about, 
in France, a sharp division into classes 
which did not exist in England. The 
French nobility kept its privileges but 
no longer exercised its functions. It no 
longer resided upon its lands. Among 
the common people there arose a hatred 
for these strangers who cost much and 
served not at all. The bourgeoisie, en- 
lightened by the philosophes concern- 
ing more liberal forms of government, 
called for equality. The French Revolu- 
tion was bloody because the French 
common people had long been deprived 
of experience in managing their affairs. 
Working in a vacuum, their minds 
tended towafd the absolute. If a 
Frenchman shows little taste and apti- 
tude for compromise, perhaps it is due 
in part to that long period during 
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which keen minds whirled fruitlessly, 
unchecked by the flywheel of action. 

To the French Revolution (and, as 
we shall see, to the American Revolu- 
tion) Western civilization owes an idea 
of great worth: the idea of social equal- 
ity. Privileges were abolished; citizens 
became equal by law and custom. Of 
all the countries of the world, France 
is also the one that most willingly ac- 
cords complete equality to all races. 
Even the Nazis have failed to impose 
anti-Semitism upon her, except by force. 
But politics creates sharp divisions 
among Frenchmen. The Terror left 
lasting memories. ‘This bloody ditch,” 
said Chateaubriand, “will never be 
filled. . . .” Nor was it, for a long 
while; the sons of the Revolution and 
the sons of the victims opposed each 
other in numerous conflicts in the 
course of the nineteenth century: 1814, 
1815, 1830, 1848, 1851, 1870, 1871. 
Finally, in the elections of 1877, the 
Revolution triumphed peacefully, but 
party strife still remained much more 
bitter in France than in Anglo-Saxon 
countries. . 

If French centralization stirred up 
political passions, it also favored the 
formation of taste. Assembled at Ver- 
sailles, a refined and cultivated society, 
with an abundance of leisure, imposed 
upon artists a perfection of language 
and form, a measure, a grace, which 
served as a model for Europe during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies. If England has maintained in the 
modern world the imperial and juridi- 
cal tradition of Rome, France has 
played, in letters and the arts, the rdle 
which formerly belonged to Athens. In 
respect for the mother tongue and: even 
in taste for the refinements of gram- 
mar, France yields to no other nation. 
By precision of language and clarity of 
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thought, French writers have spread 
Western civilization throughout the 
world. They have been its apostles. 
“Everything would go better in the 
world,” said Lord Salisbury, “if it were 
forbidden to speak of metaphysics in 
any other language than French.” 

When, in 1940, the voice of France 
was stilled, it seemed that a great 
silence enveloped the world. In 1944 
the liberation of Paris was welcomed 
by all free peoples as that of the capital 
of the mind. All vaguely felt that 
France had just passed through one of 
those grievous eclipses which, alas, re- 
cur periodically in her history, but that 
from the very moment she emerged 
from the shadows she was once again 
France. Immediately and naturally, so 
to speak, she resumed her place among 
the great nations of the Western 
world. What will her rdle be? The 
same as before: by virtue of her situa- 
tion on the continent of Europe she 
forms there the military and spiritual 
vanguard of liberal civilization. It is a 
difficult rdle. A vanguard is always in 
danger, and when the main body of 
troops follows only after the space of 
three years it runs a strong risk of be- 
ing overwhelmed. But geography is 
what it is. To be a Frenchman will be 
dangerous in the future as in the past, 
yet all the more honorable on that ac- 
count. 

The history of France appears more 
dramatic than that of England or the 
United States. Her history, like that of 
Greece in other days, has a singular 
power to move the hearts of men, so 
much so that they all take a part in 
French quarrels. A score of times the 
world has believed France dead, and a 
score of times she has risen again from 
the ashes, as young and as strong: as 
ever. Perhaps today the world under- 
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stands a little better this enduring 
miracle. 

The contribution of France to the 
common heritage is the admirable 
French civilization of the Middle Ages; 
it is the traditions of chivalry and court- 
ly love; it is, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, a modern form of 
Greek clarity; it is, since the Revolu- 
tion, a vigorous instinct for social 
equality; it has been, for centuries past, 
the defense of advanced positions of 
Western civilization. On the European 
continent France was the soldier of 
Christianity; and there she remains, as 
the soldier of liberty. 


V. THE UNITED STATES 


The United States belongs to the 
same civilization as France and Eng- 
land. It is especially by these two na- 
tions that the ideas and customs of 
Europe were brought to North Amer- 
ica. But on this continent new circum- 
stances brought about great changes. 

First, social equality — which in 
France had been won by violence in 
the Revolution—in America quickly 
became an established fact. Few aris- 
tocratic elements had been transported 
over the ocean. Had it not been for the 
development of the West a governing 
class might conceivably have grown up 
again in Virginia or Massachusetts, but 
in a wide-open continent any man eager 
for independence could break away 
from his master. If we add that many 
immigrants were radicals who had fled 
from Europe precisely in order to es- 
cape inequality, we shall understand 
why class distinctions tended rather 
quickly to disappear. Wealth was to 
bring, in the Gilded Age, certain forms 
of inequality; but on the whole Amer- 
ica has gone, and continues more and 
more to go, in the direction of a natural 
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equality, without aggressiveness. Her 
most serious problem is not one of 
classes, but of races. 

.We have quoted this saying of a 
British professor: “England is a democ- 
racy because she is an aristocracy”; 
America is a democracy because she is 
a democracy. Since the time of Jackson 
most of her laws have been made in 
the interest of the average citizen. Lin- 
coln is said to have dreamed one night 
that he found himself in a crowd where 
someone recognized the President and 
exclaimed in surprise: ‘“Why, he looks 
like a very ordinary man!” Whereupon 
Lincoln replied: ““My friends, the Lord 
prefers very ordinary men. That’s why 
he made so many of them. . .” Con- 
gress legislates for the ordinary man— 
which is as it should be. 

The United States, on proclaiming its 
independence, found itself freed from 
the monarchical past of Europe. It has 
proved to the world that a great demo- 
cratic republic can live in order and 
prosperity—a capital demonstration, 
one which has decided, among other 
things, the political destiny of France. 
Success has given the federal govern- 
ment a deserved prestige. The Consti- 
tution has been sanctified by its happy 
results. An American, like an English- 
man, has confidence in his traditions; 
but also, and eupecially, he has con- 
fidence in his future and ‘‘prefers pro- 
phecy to history.” In the course of two 
world wars the power of the United 
States has shown not only that liberty 
and security are not incompatible, but 
that freedom of speech reinforces se- 
curity by subjecting the government to 
the constant control of public opinion. 
This new demonstration has played, 
and will play, an important rdle in the 
future of Western civilization. Nations 
gladly copy institutions that succeed. 
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Doctrine follows the flag. Just as Eng- 
land’s victory over Napoleon made 
British institutions fashionable, so the 
victory of the Allies will increase the 
prestige of American liberties and 
methods. In the world of tomorrow the 
United States and Russia will be the 
two magnetic poles. 

Finally, the richness of this new con- 
tinent, its immensity, its productivity, 
have made unnecessary in America 
many of the jealousies of the old con- 
tinent. In Europe where all the lands 
belonged to a landlord, one’s neighbor 
was a rival. For the pioneer on the 
American frontier a neighbor was an 
ally against the forest, against the In- 
dian, against the hardships of life. 
Whence a natural good-will and a 
democracy of neighborliness. Hobbes 
has written that man is a wolf for man; 
in America man is a man for man. 
Americans are not saints, and not all 
practice Christian charity. But they 
practice it much more than other 
peoples. It has been said that of the 
motto, Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, the 
English retain especially the word 
Liberté, the French the word Egalité, 
the Americans the word Fraternité. 
This is not altogether exact—all three 
peoples hold to their liberties—but it 
is true that the average American de- 
sires to be fraternal. D. W. Brogan has 
remarked that America is the only 
country where the word Stranger can 
be a friendly greeting. The committees 
of “men of good will,” which in 
Europe are a romantic ideal, are in the 
United States solid realities. 

America is the country of intellec- 
tual curiosity. No nation in the world 
is more eager to know and understand. 
It is filled to overflowing with clubs, 
forums, Town Halls. It allows its 
women to participate freely in these de- 
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bates. Not everything that is said in 
this constant, wholesale discussion of 
the affairs of the world is true, or even 
probable. But out of it comes a public 
Opinion, vigorous, obstinate, fervent, 
and this opinion does not allow itself 
to be formed either by the government 
or by the press. It is ruled by its own 
moral requirements. It remains gener- 
ous even in error and tolerant even in 
anger. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for 
American generosity is the relative ease 
of life. The United States has known 
hard times, and in 1939 one could still 
find much poverty here. But it was 
rather a question of distribution than 
of production. From now on the coun- 
try could probably give all its citizens 
a decent life. The food is healthful 
and abundant. The ready-made cloth- 
ing is well cut. To what is this success 
due? To a wide market, to intelligent 
business administration, to governmen- 
tal control, to respect for law, to the 
ascetic morality of certain milieux such 
as that of the Quakers, to the technical 
ingenuity which is one of the fruits of 
liberty, and finally to the intensity of 
scientific research which has been 
stimulated by private foundations. 
From the economic point of view the 
United States of tomorrow will be the 
best-organized commonwealth in the 
world. It is not perfect, far from it. 
But it allows one to imagine what can 
be expected, in a material way, of 
Western civilization. 

In international politics the contribu- 
tion of America ought to prove invalu- 
able. In fact, she has saved Europe on 
two occasions. For a long time she had 
thought she could be unconcerned with 
world problems. Hostile to all imperi- 
alism, rejecting for herself any conquest 
in which the constitution could not fol- 
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low the flag, she would have liked to 
ignore the ancient quarrels of Europe. 
She could not, for two reasons. The 
first is that the security of the Ameri- 
can continent, as Walter Lippmann has 
very well shown, was insured in the 
course of the last century only by Brit- 
ish mastery of the sea. The United 
States could not without danger allaw 
the British maritime power to be de- 
stroyed. The second is that the very 
principles on which she founded her 
national life were threatened by the 
Fascist régimes. In the event of Ger- 
man victory the law of “contagion of 
doctrines” would have operated, even 
on the American continent, to accom- 
plish the destruction of essential liber- 
ties. Now America holds, with reason, 
to those liberties which have given her 
happiness, security and greatness. The 
innumerable liberals who for more than 
a century have taken refuge in the 
United States to escape from tyrants 
have fashioned here a public opinion 
which would not permit in Europe the 
triumph of a tyranny. 

As for the solution of the problem 
of the peace, America has a more ide- 
alistic and more radical conception of 
it than have most European countries. 
The natural tendency of the American 
is to protect the victim against the exe- 
cutioner. America has not inherited 
European vendettas, or at least in her 
their virus is very much diluted. She 
is tempted to apply to world problems 
the methods which she has found suc- 
cessful in solving her national prob- 
lems: democracy, federation, covenant, 
League of Nations, Dumbarton Oaks. 
As soon as the American mind veers 
away from isolationism it turns natu- 
rally to such solutions, while the Euro- 
pean mind, by habit and tradition, re- 
verts to local alliances, balance of pow- 
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er, coalitions. The European tends to 
consider American idealism unrealistic 
and contrary to human nature. But it 
is by no means proved that this pessi- 
mism is more realistic than American 
optimism. Was the European of 1919 
being realistic when he made a second 
world war inevitable? It is possible that 
American idealism, if it is firmly sup- 
ported by American production and 
American force, may lead to the most 
sound and lasting international soluv- 
tions. 

One can say that the essential con- 
tributions of the United States to West- 
ern civilization are these: A great ex- 
perience, fortunately successful, in de- 
mocracy and federation; a benevolent 
attitude toward other men, an absence 
of spitefulness—which itself depends 
upon the absence of any inferiority or 
defense complex; a new technique in 
scientific research and business admin- 
istration which permits high production 
and prosperous living; in international 
affairs, a sincere idealism which is our 
greatest hope. America is the conscience 


of liberty. 
VI. WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


We see now that to our three pil- 
grimages to the shrines of Western 
civilization in the ancient world, we 
must add three in the modern world: 
one to Notre Dame de Paris and the 
Arc de Triomphe, spiritual center and 
military center of the struggle against 
the Barbarians; a second to Westmin- 
ster, cradle of modern liberties; a third 
to Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 


or perhaps to the White House.” 


*Translator’s Note: The — two paragraphs are 
from the English text interpolated by Monsieur Maurois 
into his revised French version. Remembering the article, 
“‘An Experiment in English’’ (Harper's Magazine, Sep- 
tember, 1941), in which Julian Green points out that 
the same writer may well follow an entirely new train 
of thought when as in a second tenguage. an 
certainly will have a different way of expressing himself, 
the translator has made no attempt to amalgamate of 
harmonize the style of the translation with that of the 
English insertion. 
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We are now in a position to define 
the common heritage. What is the 
common heritage? It is the belief in 
the power of Freedom, of Law, of 
Truth, and of Love. In 1914 that her- 
itage seemed safe. Occidental civiliza- 
tion was at its peak. Scientific method 
had given man an extraordinary power 
over nature. Freedom of thought was 
in progress everywhere. Social legisla- 
tion was forcing its way up in most 
countries. Today, in 1945, the common 
heritage seems in great danger. Man 
has turned against man the power he 
had acquired over nature. A new po- 
litical philosophy was born in the re- 
gions where neither Caesar nor Christ 
had triumphed. That philosophy is not 
new, but it strikes at the very roots of 
Occidental civilization. It despises the 
Greek search for truth, the Roman re- 
spect for law, the Christian love of in- 
dividuals. It teaches that might is right, 
that the weak were born to obey, that 
contracts and treaties are scraps of pa- 
per, that individuals must be sacrificed 
tO a party or to a race. 

What has been the result? A war 
so terrible that it endangered our whole 
civilization. Hunger, Cold, Fear, Perse- 
cution—all the old enemies we thought 
had been beaten forever suddenly re- 
appeared. Some said: “Yes, maybe a 
world will disappear, but a new and 
better order will replace it.” But that 
is not true. What was the new order 
of the totalitarians? All liberated coun- 
tries can say what these awful régimes 
were like. Ask a Frenchman, a Pole, 
a Dutchman, a Norwegian. They will 
tell you what it is like to listen all night 
to the steps of the Gestapo, to wonder 
every moment whether they come to 
arrest you, not to know where your 
father, your husband have been taken, 
and to know too well that your son has 
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been shot. They will tell you what it 
feels like to lose all freedom, all pro- 
tection, and to be no longer protected 
by a bill of rights. 

No, we have not changed our minds. 
We believe that the human being has 
a right to the respect of the state. We 
believe that good faith is the prop of 
all civilization and that any engage- 
ment freely entered into must be sa- 
cred. We believe that might can never 
make right, and that punishment must 
be just. We believe that any lying 
propaganda is detestable. We want a 
world where men of good will may 
speak freely, where minorities may be 
decently treated, where the opposition 
has the right to express itself. We want 
a world where men will try to live 
both according to the divine ideal of 
the Sermon on the Mount and accord- 
ing to this human charter of the West: 
the American Bill of Rights. We want 
a world in which a lasting peace will 
be established and in which conflicts 
between nations will be decided by 
equitable agreements. We want a 
world in which the prodigious power 
of man over nature will be employed 
to build and not to destroy. 

Is it possible? Do England, France, 
and the United States have a chance 
to defend successfully the common her- 
itage, or are they in danger of losing 
it? On the military plane victory long 
since has ceased to be in doubt. But 
military victory does not suffice. We 
shall be victors on the spiritual plane 
only if Western civilization is reborn 
after this war and pursues its course. 
And that depends on us, on each of 
us. It is the sum of individual con- 
sciences which makes a civilization. If 
each of us believes in respect for truth, 
in respect for contracts, in charity; if 
each of us tries to cultivate in himself 
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the heritage transmitted by the centu- 
ries, then this heritage is saved. If, on 
the contrary, we should cease to respect 
what we have defended, if we should 
happen to forget in victory the very 
object of the struggle, then the de- 
feated Devil, by one of those sud- 
den metamorphoses in which he ex- 
cels, would nevertheless have tri- 
umphed. 

At the present moment all of us, 
citizens and governments alike, bear 
a heavy responsibility, and we live in 
times when it is not always easy to dis- 
cern where our duty lies, nor to divorce 
it from our passions. But if we can 
detach ourselves from the preoccupa- 
tions of the present, if we look back 
to survey the long road already traveled 
by humanity, then, I believe, our duty 
stands out more clearly. It is to main- 
tain what has, in our countries, formed 


not so much the softness as the beauty 
of living. These countries as we knew 
them before the time of trial, these col- 
lective selves and their great virtues, 
these ancient orders ever-renewed, this 
America generous and confident, this 
England happy and tenacious, this 
France gracious and strong—that is 
what we must first reconstruct and then 
weld firmly to the other nations who 
love, as we do, peace and liberty. Only 
thus shall we be able to transmit to 
our children the precious heritage of 
ideas and sentiments of which we have 
just made a rapid inventory; only thus 
shall we bequeath to them a world in 
which they in turn can resume the 
building of that noble edifice which 
will never be finished, but of which 
each generation in the course of its 
earthly pilgrimage must carve lovingly 
a humble portal. 


The Sheep 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


After the rain the sky is delicate blue and pearl; 

The palms rustle clear, and hands drink at the touch of new green. 
Heat has dropped like a husk from the earth, and the ripe 

Fruit has fallen .. . the branches are free . . . the lilies lean 


Down no longer in languor. We shall walk in the cool air, 
Our joy as fresh as the sweet fern suddenly unfurled, 
Until the tired animal memories, like fat sheep grazing 
Through the valley, return and make heavy the world. 
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Progress or 


AVE you ever chanced to find 
yourself in an unfamiliar city, 
on a dark night, and had 

great difficulty in orienting yourself? 
Were you going toward your hotel or 
away from it? You no longer knew, 
and it took you some time to get your 
bearings. This uncertainty symbolizes 
the present condition of mankind. We 
are emerging from a terrible tempest. 
Our vessel is disabled, its crew exhaus- 
ted. Where are we, after five years of 
wind and waves? Is there a haven quite 
near in which we can find shelter? Are 
we going toward this haven or away 
from it? Are we moving in the direc- 
tion of progress or decadence? Those 
are the questions we must answer, for 
we have urgent decisions to make, and 
on our choice will depend the safety 
of the ship, which is our civilization. 
Progress or decadence? If we take as 
our criterion the dominion of man over 
nature, humanity in a single century has 
made incontestable and marvelous prog- 
ress. Most of the powers which, in the 
Arabian Nights, belonged only to ma- 
gicians are today possessed by all civil- 
ized men. The magic carpet is ready to 
carry us through the air; we can speak 
and see at a distance, bring before our 
eyes the distant loved one, transform 
the pumpkin into a plastic coach. The 
dreams of the alchemists have become 
every-day laboratory experiments. Sci- 
entific method, which consists in domi- 
nating nature while obeying her man- 
dates, in observing facts objectively to 
discover the laws that govern them, 
and then in verifying the latter by ex- 
perimentation, has produced tremen- 
dous results. It continues to produce 
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them, and we are only at the threshold 
of an era of practical miracles. Tomor- 
row synthetic products will replace most 
raw materials; first the stratosphere, 
and then interstellar space, will be a 
thoroughfare for speeding rockets; the 
helicopter will solve the problem of city 
trafic; artificial heat and light will 
abolish the seasons. 

But it seems that man has become 
not so much a magician as a sorcerer’s 
apprentice. He thought to put to his 
own uses the monstrous powers he was 
discovering, but the dragons which he 
hitched to his chariot have bolted and 
now are dragging him toward the prec- 
ipice. Through rapidity of communica- 
tions the planet has shrunk and wars 
have become world-wide. Weapons of 
destruction will henceforth be such that 
an aerial fleet can annihilate in a few 
hours what whole nations took centu- 
ries to build. Robots and rockets com- 
pel us to imagine a time when flying 
fortresses will be outmoded and a 
general staff without an army can de- 
stroy capitals by pressing the stops of 
an infernal organ. 

At least one could have hoped that 
the means of production, developing as 
rapidly as the means of destruction, 
would give men abundance, and it 
seems true in fact that science from 
now on would permit every citizen of 
a civilized country to be provided with 
a decent living without excessive labor. 
But economics and political science 
have not kept pace with physics and 
chemistry. The machines which were 
intended to make man’s lot easier 
brought about strange crises of overpro- 
duction. Needs existed, but not pur- 
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chasing power. Currencies which in the 
nineteenth century had had nearly sta- 
ble relative values, began after the last 
war to fluctuate with such irregularity 
that the average man found it difficult, 
and even impossible, to provide for the 
future. Modern nations seem capable 
of giving work and prosperity to all 
their citizens in time of war, but not 
in time of peace, which is both absurd 
and tragic. 

Are we making intellectual progress ? 
Yes, if we consider the scientific edu- 
cation of specialists. No, if we think 
of general culture. Who would dare 
say that the governing classes of the 
great powers are attaining, in 1945, a 
higher intellectual level than that of 
the first assemblies of the United 


States? Where shall we find a group 
of men equal to the one which included 
Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Mad- 
ison, Franklin, and a dozen others? 
And, on another plane, although we 


have good writers, they themselves are 
far from thinking that they are superior 
to Homer, Shakespeare, or Racine. 
What, real progress has philosophy 
made since Plato and Aristotle? Who 
would maintain that the spiritual val- 
ues of our time represent an advance 
over those defended by the early Chris- 
tians? It could be hoped, in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, that hu- 
manity as a whole was progressing to- 
ward gentler manners, toward liberty 
and tolerance, justice and beauty; on 
the contrary we have seen in the twen- 
tieth century the temporary triumph of 
human monsters. We have had to listen 
to the praise of violence, bad faith, 
cruelty. Under the name of propaganda 
lying has become a state function. Fas- 
cism has sanctioned the use of force to 
crush opposition. We have been, and 
still are, threatened with political de- 


cadence. 

These contradictory phenomena — 
this increase in our material powers 
coinciding with the weakening of all 
spiritual mastery — make natural and 
even necessary the question: Progress 
or decadence? What then has happened 
to humanity? Why have the boundless 
hopes which the first forward steps of 
science inspired in men like Condorcet 
been so sadly disappointed? Why have 
men been incapable of increasing their 
happiness along with their power? Are 
we doomed to see the periods of great- 
ness and decadence succeed each other 
like the rising and ebbing tides? Or do 
we, on the contrary, have the right to 
speak of a continuous progress of man- 
kind? Such are the difficult subjects 
which I shall try to discuss with you 
today. 

II 

What has happened? The first and 
most evident answer which comes to 
mind is that new inventions have, with- 
in the last century, transformed so radi- 
cally the life of men that certain of 
our institutions have ceased to func- 
tion. That is no new phenomenon in 
history. When the cross-bow and the 
cannon were invented, feudalism crum- 
bled. It was founded upon the effective- 
ness of cavalry and the invulnerability 
of the castle. From the day when long- 
range weapons made it possible for the 
King’s soldiers, whether mercenaries or 
militiamen, to stop the cavalry charges 
and later to knock down the ramparts 
of the castle, the domination of the sov- 
ereign, or of the state, was assured. 

For analogous reasons it seems im- 
possible that the inventions of our day 
and the new power of weapons of de- 
struction should not have, sooner of 
later, political consequences. Just as 
gunpowder was inevitably to accom- 
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plish the ruin of the feudal order, so 
the giant bombs and robots will bring 
to a close the present régime of inter- 
national politics. ‘The possible is al- 
ways close to the necessary.’ Now it is 
necessary—more than necessary, indis- 
pensable, urgent—to prevent new 
world wars at any cost, because our 
civilization would not survive them. Al- 
ready the toll of suffering engendered 
by the second Great War is infinitely 
greater than that of the suffering born 
of the war of 1914. The destruction is 
much more serious. England has lost a 
third of its houses; France, nine-tenths 
of its bridges, a great part of its har- 
bors and railways. Holland has been 
flooded. The German cities are ex- 
panses of rubble. The man in the street, 
the average man, endures every day a 
martyrdom as grievous as that of the 
early Christians. In the eyes of any ob- 
jective observer, some Micromégas come 
from Sirius, humanity has just gone 
through two crises of furious madness. 
It would commit suicide if not saved 
from itself. Those who accept the re- 
sponsibility of directing its destinies are 
duty-bound to make a third great crisis 
impossible. 

At the same time, it is indispensable 
that the directors of our economy 
should find a remedy for the crises of 
unemployment and _ overproduction. 
Men will no longer be willing to die 
of hunger beside idle machines; they 
will refuse to see their efforts, the se- 
curity of their families, sacrificed to 
abstract, unyielding orthodoxies. They 
will think, and rightly, that new means 
of production should give rise to new 
institutions. Darwin has described cer- 
tain ducks of Labrador that feed on 
earthworms which they bring forth 
from the mud by the pressure of their 
broad webbed feet. Transport them to 
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a zoological garden, make them live in 
a cemented courtyard, and the Labra- 
dor ducks will continue, when they are 
hungry, to press against the ground 
with all their might. Only nothing will 
come forth from the cement, and if 
care were not taken to feed the ducks 
in some other way they would starve. 
The old gestures become vain or dan- 
gerous when the problems are new. 

What is true of ducks also applies 
to men. All of us continue to make 
gestures, to indulge in thoughts which 
were efficacious in a quite different 
world, but which are no longer adapted 
to our new circumstances. Mechanical 
inventions must be matched by political 
and economic inventions. Institutions 
and inventions must be brought back 
into alignment. 

III 

Is it possible? And what can be 
done? If you ask a pessimist this ques- 
tion he will reply: “There is nothing 
to be done. The world is going to rack 
and ruin. The machine has given man 
more power but not more intelligence. 
Progress is an empty word. We are not 
happier than the men of the Middle 
Ages, but less happy. Machines will 
take first the labor and then the lives 
of men. We shall go on from crisis to 
crisis, from war to war, until the final 
and complete ruin of civilization. After 
all, as Paul Valéry says, ‘we civiliza- 
tions know today that we are mortal.’ 
All the civilizations of the past have 
perished, one after the othef; great 
Troy itself, and imperial Rome, are but 
ashes. Why should we escape the fate 
of all human societies?” To cite the 
pessimist and poet of Ecclesiastes: 
“What profit hath a man of all his la- 
bour which he taketh under the sun? 
One generation passeth away, and an- 
other generation cometh: but the earth 
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abideth for ever. . . . The thing that 
hath been, it is that which shall be; 
and that which is done is that which 
shall be done: and there is no new 
thing under the sun . . .”” One civiliza- 
tion passes and the other comes. And 
the grains of sand on the shore, the 
mute and unhappy masses, are ever 
there. 

On the other hand the essential trait 
of the Optimist is that he believes in 
the efficacy of action. Someone told me 
once the fable of two frogs, one a pes- 
simist, the other an optimist, that fall 
at the same time into two jars of cream. 
The pessimistic frog immediately 


thinks: ‘I am lost. I cannot breathe in 
this cream. I cannot get out of this jar. 
There is nothing to be done. I am go- 
ing to die.” So, supine, it awaits its 
fate and drowns. Nor does the opti- 
mistic frog see very clearly what it 
ought to do, but being by nature active 


and self-confident it tries every con- 
ceivable expedient. It struggles, it 
swims, it attempts in vain to climb up 
the side. In short, it thrashes around so 
constantly and so vigorously that at 
last it churns the cream into butter and 
finds itself seated on a solid mound 
at the top of the jar, breathing freely. 

“And first of all,” the Optimist 
would say to the Pessimist, “by what 
right do you say that a// civilizations 
perish? That isn’t true. They superim- 
pose themselves upon one another. Ro- 
man civilization did not die in the fifth 
century A. D. It still lives in us. As 
Chesterton said, we are all Roman 
monuments. And our civilization has 
a much better chance of survival than 
had that of Rome, because it extends 
over other continents. You say that 
machines will take first the labor and 
then the lives of men. But machines 
have neither will nor power. They are 
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fabricated by men to be used by men. 
And men alone can be responsible. If 
the combination of new machines and 
old institutions produces war and un- 
employment, that simply proves that 
we must modify institutions. No, our 
civilization is not doomed. It doubtless 
would be, if we abandoned ourselves 
to Fate and did nothing to save it, but 
it can endure and survive if we try by 
every possible means to raise our insti- 
tutions to the level of our inventions.” 

And what institutions must be trans- 

formed? Above all there is urgent need 
to create an organization which shall 
be capable, in the highest degree, of 
substituting international justice for 
war. 
“Absurd!” the Pessimist would say. 
“Study natural history, and you will 
learn that all life is war. It was always 
so and always will be. No one can do 
anything about it. Such is the Law of 
the Jungle.” Candide asks Martin, the 
pessimistic philosopher: 

“Do you believe that men have al- 
ways massacred one another as they do 
today? That they have always been de- 
ceitful, rascally, perfidious, ungrateful, 
thieving, weak, fickle, cowardly, cove- 
tous, gluttonous, drunken, miserly, am- 
bitious, bloodthirsty, slanderous, cor- 
rupt, fanatical, hypocritical and fool- 
ish ?”’ 

“Do you believe,” says Martin, “that 
hawks have always eaten pigeons when 
they found them?” 

“Yes, of course,” says Candide. 

“Well, then!” says Martin, “if hawks 
have always had the same character, 
why do you expect men to have 
changed theirs?” 

“Oh!” says Candide, ‘‘there’s a lot 
of difference... .” 

I believe, like Candide, that there is 
a lot of difference. Man is not a bird 
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of prey. He has, to be sure, his share 
of cruelty. Hatred, ignorance, stupidity, 
sadism, these are facts to be taken fully 
into account. But intelligence, good- 
will, desire for peace, love, these are 
likewise facts which it would be un- 
realistic to overlook. In contrast with 
the wild beast, man can learn. In fact, 
in the course of centuries, he has 
learned much. For the Law of the Jun- 
gle he has, in most cases, substituted 
the Law of Citizens, maintained by the 
Police and the Courts. Men in a large 
city hate each other perhaps—are jeal- 
ous of each other, certainly—but most 
of them do not settle their differences 
with knives. And what is true of men 
is likewise true of provinces. There was 
a time when the Gascons thought it 
impossible to live on good terms with 
the Burgundians, when the inhabitants 
of Virginia thought it impossible to 
combine with those of Massachusetts to 
form a single country. Yet France and 
the United States finally were formed. 

Why should it be absolutely unrea- 
sonable to hope that, if men have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a system of 
courts, based on police powers, within 
states, they will some day succeed in 
establishing one between states? The 
power of a tribunal rests only upon 
agreements; why should not a new 
agreement give the same prestige to 
an international court of justice? “Ah!” 
the Pessimist will say, “because the 
nationalism of every country makes 
such a step impossible.” But cannot 
nationalism be modified? Cannot na- 
tions learn collective living as individ- 
uals did before them? And are not the 
terrible evils which humanity has just 
suffered and is still to experience les- 
sons in themselves? Rivalry between 
peoples is a natural feeling, as is rival- 
ty between individuals, but can it not 
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Operate to other ends than a mutual 
and total destruction? We cannot re- 
sign ourselves to believing that it is 
“impossible” to bring a bit of order 
into international relations. I know that 
an initial attempt, from 1919 to 1939, 
has failed. But what matters one set- 
back? If two, or six, or twenty, at- 
tempts had failed, I should still say 
that we ought to try. It is always soon 
enough to accept ruin and death. And 
the present method can lead only to 
ruin and death. 

“What do you wish to try?” the Pes- 
simist will say. “What can one do?” 
First, and on this point I think even 
the Pessimist would agree with me, 
one must disarm the most aggressive 
nations and prevent them from re- 
arming. This is not easy, as the expeti- 
ence of 1919 has shown, but it is cer- 
tainly not impossible. Then one must 
insure in all countries freedom of in- 
formation. What permitted totalitarian 
governments to kindle international 
hatreds and bring to a white heat the 
madness of their citizens was their 
monopoly of information. The Ger- 
mans, for example, had come to be- 
lieve (of the English, of the French, 
or of the Jews) the most absurd leg- 
ends. These fictions could not have 
grown up if the governments of France 
and England had been able in Ger- 
many to re-establish the facts. Why 
should it be “impossible” to insert in 
the Peace Treaty a sort of international 
Bill of Rights of the mind, which 
would insure freedom of thought, free- 
dom of publication, freedom of the 
press, of the radio, and freedom of in- 
formation in general? Because some 
nations would not respect the Bill of 
Rights? But not all citizens are law- 
abiding, yet the laws serve their pur- 
pose. 
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Here we are touching upon one of 
the most important points. The evident 
intellectual and moral decadence of 
certain countries in our time has been 
due to the following dangerous and 
false idea: that what matters is not to 
seek, find and say the truth, but to 
bring men to think what one wants 
them to think. Aided by the power of 
new means of diffusion and by a total 
scorn for fundamental freedoms, the 
dictators have proved that a whole na- 
tion can with impunity be fed on lies. 
Moreover, they have praised ‘‘patriotic 
lies” and taught that myths are indis- 
pensable for undermining the senti- 
ments that one wishes to destroy. This 
scorn for the truth inevitably engenders 
a cynicism which in its turn is a fo- 
menter of wars. The remedy lies in a 
return to the wisdom which the centu- 
ries have taught man. ‘One must seek 
the truth with all one’s soul,” said 


Plato, and Descartes: “Accept nothing 
as true which is not plainly recogniz- 


able as such.” That is the method 
which has made man great; it was only 
when he began to sacrifice to false gods 
and substitute slogans for logical rea- 
soning that the curve of political prog- 
ress ceased to climb upward. 

Respect for truth and honesty of in- 
formation would doubtless improve in- 
ternational relations. But that is a long- 
term policy. What we must have, be- 
ginning at once, is an international or- 
ganization for the maintenance of 
peace. What the mechanism of that 
organization ought to be, how it would 
remedy the defects of the previous at- 
tempts, how it would insure, in com- 
bination with regional treaties, the se- 
curity of all its members—these are 
questions that we cannot treat in this 
brief study. Generally speaking, I be- 
lieve that we may properly take as a 
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starting-point, and later amend, the 
plan established at Dumbarton Oaks, 
on which specialists from all the allied 
nations—jurists, diplomats and military 
men—are endeavoring to put the fin- 
ishing touches. 

This plan is realistic in that it estab- 
lishes a security council on which the 
great military powers will sit perma- 
nently; it is idealistic in that it admits 
the possibility of founding peace on 
justice. But it can succeed only if public 
Opinion strongly supports it. It is nec- 
essary for all men who abhor the fol- 
lies of war—and in all countries these 
form the very large majority—to take 
cognizance of their responsibilities at 
last. Woodrow Wilson’s League of 
Nations failed for many reasons, but 
especially because the nations at no 
time supported it whole-heartedly. I 
think, and hope, that nobody today 
would any longer dream of scoffing 
at the idealism of such international 
projects; we have seen where the so- 
called “realism” of Wilson’s adver- 
saries took us. In less than twenty years 
this unrealistic realism succeeded only 
in dragging the entire world into a 
second destructive war. We must have 
the courage to say that only idealism 
is realistic and that we must use force 
in the service of the idea, if we do not 
wish force to devour itself. 

When we say that the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan should be taken as a starting- 
point, the reason is that it already ex- 
ists. If we sincerely wish to create an 
international organization, we must 
create it as quickly as possible. Later 
we can and must modify it, study how 
the already existing regional pacts fit 
into it, reinforce the guaranties of se- 
curity. But above all it must commence 
to function. The only way to start is 
to start. That is how the United States 
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began. The Colonies made war and 
peace together, then lived as a confed- 
eration even before possessing a con- 
stitution. ‘“But,” our Pessimist will say, 
“the plan is not perfect. It has this or 
that defect. . . .” Of course. How could 
a perfect solution be arrived at sud- 
denly for a problem as old as the 
world? “It is easier,” says the English- 
man Brogan, “to ask for the moon than 
to guide one’s fellow-men by the light 
of a candle, and besides many of those 
who call for the moon” would continue 
to complain and would not know what 
to do with it if it were given to them. 
The Perfectionists are people who have, 
not a solution for every difficulty, but 
a difficulty for every solution. “They re- 
mind one of the kind of man (or 
woman) who always finds good rea- 
sons for not marrying, reasons which 
are summed up in requiring a perfect 
mate.” There is no perfect mate, but 
marriage is none the less an excellent, 
and at times a delightful, institution. 
There is no perfect League of Nations, 
no perfect security plan, but for heav- 
en’s sake let’s get married; then only 
shall we know what married life is; 
then only shall we be able to make the 
necessary adjustments. And if we suc- 
ceed in giving the world a hundred 
years of peace, or even only fifty years 
of peace, that will be a honeymoon at 
least. 
IV 

But if we wish peace it is not enough 
to create a court of justice and an inter- 
national force; we must also organize 
economic life. Unemployment neces- 
sarily leads to war because nations, to 
find work, will seek to win new mar- 
kets. Is it possible to remedy the wide- 
spread unemployment that sadly marred 
the period between the two wars? With 
respect to this point the economists are 
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at swords’ points. 

Some tell us: “If you try, by govern- 
mental action, to insure the right to 
work, you will kill the free economy 
and the private initiative which have 
caused the immense prosperity of the 
nineteenth century, because you will put 
into the same hands both political pow- 
er and economic power. How could a 
man unable to find other work than in 
the employ of the government be ex- 
pected to vote freely ? How could news- 
papers be independent if paper were 
distributed by a government agency? 
How would the right to travel, or to 
buy books abroad, indispensable for in- 
suring freedom of information, survive 
if the right of foreign exchange, even 
in time of peace, belonged only to the 
state?”” You can find a brilliant and 
logical exposition of this extreme liber- 
alism in a remarkable book, The Road 
to Serfdom, by Professor Hayek. 

Others reply: “It is not at all a 
question of killing individual initiative, 
but of regulating it. That spontaneous 
adjustments in prices are not sufficient 
to insure equilibrium, terrible depres- 
sions like that of 1929 have shown. 
Can we take the risk of such unem- 
ployment crises, and more serious ones, 
after the war? No, for the consequen- 
ces would be revolutions and civil wars. 
What frightens you? State control? But 
it exists in fact, and the results, to judge 
by war production, are not so bad. Di- 
rected or ‘planned’ economy? But pri- 
vate enterprise itself indulges in 
planned economy. When, in a large 
store, the management decides that for 
Christmas the other departments must 
give up a part of their space to the toy 
department, what is that if not planned 
economy? We must not let ourselves 
be frightened by a word when the 
thing is as old as the world.” 
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A priori, it is not clear why a com- 
promise could not be found between 
excess of liberty, which would become 
anarchy, and excess of regimentation, 
which would become tyranny. What is 
certain is that our capacity to produce 
is increasing. Only a few paradoxical 
thinkers have denied it: “What has 
this mechanical civilization given us?” 
say they. “A certain number of tools 
that enable us to do things faster, with 
less effort, but not to do them better. 
What does our era possess that the 
seventeenth century did not have? More 
rapid means of transportation? But 
where is the real advantage in going 
faster and farther? The movies? The 
radio? They have killed reading, which 
likewise was an escape, but infinitely 
nobler, and gave more grandeur and 
force to the mind. More dangerous 
weapons? But they are the cause of our 
unhappiness, and game killed by a 
stone arrowhead had the same taste as 
that killed by a bullet. An abundance 
of food and clothing? But that is not 
certain. Most of the world is at this 
moment more miserable than ever. And 
of what use is abundance of goods if 
lack of purchasing power makes dis- 
tribution impossible ?”’ 

I do not believe that this economic 
pessimism is justified. Abundance is a 
good thing. Replacing the hard labor 
of man by the superior performance 
of the machine is a good thing. Natu- 
rally, we must learn to distribute the 
fruits of abundance and to make good 
use of the leisure given by machines, 
but those are not “impossible” tasks. 
For a hundred years we have been mak- 
ing progress in this direction. It is not 
intellectually honest to cite as proofs 
of our misery countries disorganized 
and ruined by war. In America, the 
masses have infinitely more comfort 
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and leisure than the workers of the 
“good old days.” Taxation reduces in- 
equalities. The average man has today 
—or will have, when peace is finally 
restored—a happier kind of existence 
than the peasant of the Middle Ages, 
or even than the farmer of the nine. 
teenth century. It will be infinitely eas- 
ier for him to share in the higher life. 
From now on the radio gives him the 
best music in his own home; public 
libraries put all books at his disposal. 
In 1939, in the great civilized countries, 
the masses were happier and better edu- 
cated than in the time “when Plato 
conversed with a few chosen disciples,” 
when slavery was the economic régime 
of the Greek civilization, and even than 
in the last century, when the gentlemen 
of Boston or Virginia possessed gen- 
uine culture but the masses of the citi- 
zens were illiterate and the poor people 
from England had to sell themselves 
in order to live. Economic pessimism 
can provide material for brilliant para- 
doxes, but its truth is not thereby es- 
tablished. The truth is that economic 
progress is undeniable; the real prob- 
lem is to organize it. To increase pro- 
duction of goods is much more difficult 
than to insure their distribution. As 
soon as we apply to distribution the 
scientific methods which have increased 
production, this great problem will be 
solved. 
V 

We have said that economic progress 
is undeniable; it is important to add 
that it has been made possible only by 
political liberty. That is what has per- 
mitted public opinion to control gov- 
erning bodies and hence the business 
world. On these points progress in the 
last century was rapid. In all the great 
Western nations suffrage was extended, 
the worker emancipated, freedom of 
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thought and expression recognized. Po- 
litical decadence began when the totali- 
tarian philosophies undertook to under- 
mine liberalism. What was their doc- 
trine? They said, and still say: “De- 
mocracy weakens states. You can have 
neither international security nor eco- 
nomic equality if you do not sacrifice 
certain of your political liberties. An 
army wins the victory when it is dis- 
ciplined and obeys a general; a nation 
survives only if it follows blindly the 
leader chosen for his virtues.” 
Specious and false reasoning, for gov- 
erning a nation is not the same as com- 
manding an army. Rapidity of move- 
ment, secrecy of operations, blind obe- 
dience—these are essential for the suc- 
cess of an army in the field but not 
for the life of a peaceful nation. And 
even for war, political freedom seems 
more efficacious than totalitarian tyran- 
ny. Beyond doubt, at the beginning of 
a War, an aggressor nation wins great 
successes, because it has long since pre- 
pared for war and because it chooses 
weaker neighbors as victims of its ag- 
gtessions. But experience has proved 
that all the free nations in the world 
eventually unite in defense of liberty, 
that an independent nation, when it is 
occupied by the enemy, becomes the 
most dangerous adversary of the con- 
queror; that free criticism aids the war 
effort by compelling the government to 
recognize its errors; in short, that in the 
last analysis liberty, as Pascal desired, 
makes force serve the ends of justice. 
That is why, when we say that in- 
stitutions must be brought into line 
with inventions, we are thinking more 
of international and economic institu- 
tions than of political institutions. In 
fact the constitution of the United 
States has firmly withstood the terrible 
pressure of two world wars. It still re- 
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mains a good instrument, as does Brit- 
ish tradition also. In the course of long 
centuries of apprenticeship, human so- 
cieties have discovered certain guaran- 
ties of their liberties: the control of the 
executive by the nation; secret, free 
elections; taxes voted by the majority; 
independence of judges; juries chosen 
from all the citizenry; habeas corpus; 
freedom of worship, expression, belief, 
and of the person; freedom of workers 
to choose their trade, their factory, to 
unite and to strike. All these freedoms 
are pieces of an immense puzzle. Fitted 
together, they make a complete picture 
of Liberty. The slow conquest of these 
liberties constituted, for human socie- 
ties, incontestable progress; to lose 
them would be the beginning of a peri- 
od of slavery and decadence. 

And in the bottom of their hearts 
men realize this. Many of them fight 
today only to defend the political in- 
stitutions that were theirs before the 
war. “What?” the totalitarian propa- 
gandist would say. “What? You fight 
to defend régimes whose defects are 
obvious ?’” The answer is, ‘Yes.’ Cer- 
tainly we know that these régimes are 
not perfect; certainly we know that in 
America there was an unemployment 
problem, and a difficult problem it was; 
certainly we know that in the British 
Empire there was the problem of India; 
certainly we know that in France there 
was a social problem and a problem of 
political stability. But we know also 
that these free societies, with all their 
problems and all their defects, are in- 
finitely superior to the tyrannical so- 
cieties; we know that their institutions 
allow them to speak freely of their ills 
and to seek freely the remedies; we 
know that the victims of the dictators 
are only too happy to take refuge in 
these imperfect countries; we know, in 
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short, that in order to start climbing 
again toward new political progress we 
must begin after the war by returning 
to the liberties which have been ours, 
that must be ours, and that are dearer 
to us than ever since they have been 
in grave danger. 
VI 

Yes, I realize, many are tempted to- 
day to scorn what we have had, to 
deny the value of the slow work of 
reform accomplished by those who pre- 
ceded us. In the course of these last 
years they have undergone so many 
trials that they are tempted to laugh 
bitterly if one talks of the “‘progress”’ 
of mankind. When the philosopher 
Pangloss maintained that all is for the 
best in the best of possible worlds, poor 
Candide—who had been kicked out by 
the Baron de Thunder-ten-Tronckh, 
whipped by a whole army of Bulgars, 
half drowned, wounded in the Lisbon 
earthquake, condemned by the Inquisi- 
tion, and robbed of his money and his 
beloved by his fellows— could not 
share his optimism. For five years past 
we have been invaded, persecuted, 
robbed, exiled, slandered, threatened; 
we have seen our best friends impris- 
oned, tortured, shot, deported; we have 
read abominable accounts of wholesale 
massacres; we know that our cities have 
been destroyed and our countries de- 
vastated; we have listened to praise of 
violence and cruelty. It is natural that 
pessimism and cynicism should today 
tempt more than one of us. 

But even the author of Candide was 
not a complete pessimist. Naturally, 
having combated intolerance and stu- 
pidity all his life, he knew that human 
beings can be weak, greedy, ambitious, 
fanatical and foolish; only he had ob- 
served in thé course of his long life 
that men of good will also have their 
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influence. He thought it the part of 
wisdom to expect very little from an 
indifferent universe and much from our 
own work. Such is the meaning of the 
last sentence of Candide: “That is well 
said,” replied Candide, “but we must 
cultivate our garden.’’ Which is, I be. 
lieve, sound philosophy. Our garden is 
the Earth. Today it resembles a jungle 
rather than a garden, but if we work 
courageously it will still give us har- 
vests. It is true that there exists, deep 
down in every man, a lewd, ferocious 
beast. Original sin is the mark of our 
animal origin. But the doctrines of re- 
demption and salvation are nonetheless 
true. We know very well that we have 
within us something other than bestial- 
ity; we know that the man of our day 
is worth more than the cave-man; we 
know that the ideal, more than once in 
the history of mankind, has at last be- 
come the reality. To maintain faith in 
certain forms of progress, to believe 
that it is possible to improve the lot of 
the poor, to combat intolerance and to 
bring nations closer together—this is 
our first obligation. 

The second is a better knowledge 
and understanding of world affairs. 
Men are not so much wicked as ill- 
informed. They accept denunciations 
and condemnations without going back 
to the sources and without making sure 
of the accuracy of the charges. They be- 
lieve everything that confirms their 
prejudices and refuse to hear the ad- 
verse testimony. And when I say “men” 
I am thinking of myself, of you, of 
every one of us. This way of forming 
judgments leads to nothing but injus- 
tice and war. The kind of thinking that 
has permitted men to progress is entire- 
ly different; it is the scientific method 
which refuses to admit anything not 
proved by observation, experience and 
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experimentation. We must not permit 
our passions, and still less our personal 
feelings, to distort the facts. A good 
tax is not a tax that I shall not have 
to pay. A tax can be detestable for me 
and excellent for the country. The good 
citizen is capable of such objectivity. 

But objectivity is not indifference, 
nor lukewarmness. Passion for truth 
can be one of the strongest and noblest 

assions. It is only when we have care- 
fully studied the facts that we can and 
must throw ourselves into the fray and 
“aim at the truth with our whole soul.” 
Who works with greater zeal than the 
doctor to whom an objective study of 
the case has proved that only one cer- 
tain treatment will save the patient? 
Let us, then, be the doctors of this sick 
world. Our duty is to be painstaking 
in research, ardent and aggressive in 
action. 

Finally, another duty of those who 
would sincerely like to better man’s lot 
is that of making themselves worthy 
of this task by acquiring a genuine cul- 
ture. When all is said and done, there 
can be no lasting progress in societies 
except that based on the moral progress 
of the individuals who compose them. 
It is by becoming familiar with the 
masterpieces of the past, with the great 
moral and religious doctrines, that we 
share in the actions and ideas of those 
who created them. While remaining 
men of our own time, we learn thus 
to understand that our life is only a 
brief moment in the life of the species. 
The humanities, by teaching us that be- 
fore us generations of men and women 
have felt and struggled as we do, re- 
assure us, console us, and help us con- 
tinue the struggle. Nothing gives more 
confidence in the future, in a time of 
anarchy and doubt, than to learn how 
other nations in other centuries have 
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gone through the same trials and after 
long torments have found again peace 
and greatness. 

Progress or decadence? In truth, 
what history shows us is the alterna- 
tions of progress and decadence. But 
the ascending sections of the curve are 
longer than the descending ones; and 
the line as a whole rises little by little 
above the mists. It is, alas, true that 
we have just passed through a period 
of moral decadence which represented 
a sharp decline of the conscience of 
men. We are still wandering in the 
valley where miasmic vapors drift and 
where the statues of false gods have 
been cut in the rock by modern bar- 
barians. But we are about to emerge 
from it and to resume our climb to- 
ward a purer air. Shall we see in our 
lifetime a new Golden Age? Indeed 
not. There is not and never will be a 
Golden Age. 

We cannot hope to establish upon 
this earth eternal peace, nor perfect 
equity in the distribution of property. 
Eternity and perfection are not attri- 
butes of man. Our span of life is lim- 
ited, and the goals which we can set 
for ourselves are limited also. But if 
we can bring about, as we have said, 
a hundred years or fifty years of peace, 
that will still be something. If we can 
improve the distribution of wealth that 
will be another step forward. After us, 
other difficulties and other problems 
will come up and will have to be 
solved. What we can do, and must do, 
is to go in the right direction. 

A friend of Aristide Briand told me 
that she had a moving conversation 
with him toward the end of his life 
when he knew that he was dying. 
Briand had been, after Wilson, the 
champion of the League of Nations 
and then of the European Union. The 
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League of Nations had shown itself 
impotent; the European Union from 
birth was dormant in the limbo of com- 
mittees. Briand had no illusions on the 
subject: ‘Yes, I know,” said he. ‘In 
one sense my life has been a failure. 
I am dying and my work is not done. 
I have not secured peace. . . . Neverthe- 
less I do not regret anything I have 
done. I am like the captain of a ship 
who has received an order to go from 
France to China and who dies on the 
way. The sailors are going to cast his 
body into the sea and he will never see 
the Chinese port which was his goal. 
But to his last day he steers in the right 
direction, and he dies on the course he 
had set for himself. . . . I ask no other 
credit for myself. I have not brought 
my boat into the port of peace, but I 
shall die on the road to peace and I 
shall have done everything I could, 
while I was alive, to stave off war... . 
No one has the right to expect more 
of me.” 

It is not for us, plain citizens, to 
solve the immense problems of inter- 
national co-operation and distribution 
of employment. But we do have an ob- 
ligation to aid those who in good faith 
are working toward their solution by 
contributing our good will, our moral 
support and our faith. Many of us will 
not see the end of the task; many will 
die before reaching the port; but we 
shall be at peace with ourselves if at 
each moment of the voyage, and to the 
last minute, we have done our best to 
steer in the right direction. 

In one of the fine articles which he 
is now writing in a reviving France, 
Mauriac said the other day: ‘We 
should like to make each Frenchman 
conscious of the importance of the day, 
the hours, in which we live—of the 
choice which is vouchsafed us in great 
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things and small. For tomorrow may be 
too late. I think of that sublime “There 
is still time’ which Don José cries out 
to Carmen at the end of the last act 
and which made Nietzsche weep.” 

We have lived the first act of the 
drama of our time. That was the war 
of 1914, its millions of dead and the 
disorder that followed. “The second 
act, not over yet, has been worse than 
the first. What would the one be like 
which it is our responsibility to avoid? 
The monsters for which human lan- 
guage has not been able to find a name 
and which we must designate by a let- 
ter and a number, these V-1’s, these 
V-2’s, these V-3’s—what will happen 
to them in the next ten years, with 
what frightful possibilities will they be 
fraught? May the nations take pity on 
their children who are being born into 
this gloomy world; amidst the immo- 
bility of the tombs and the rocking of 
the cradles of which Jaurés spoke, may 
each meditate and question itself and 
understand at last the fateful warning: 
‘There is still time.’ ” 

There is still time to fit our virtues 
to our powers; there is still time to 
unite for peace as we have united for 
war; there is still time to forget our 
selfishness and our distrust and to use 
our strength unreservedly in the service 
of the world of tomorrow; there is 
still time to substitute intelligent ex- 
perimentation for blind prejudice; there 
is still time to make for love in our 
societies the place which it already 
holds in the hearts of a few choice 
spirits. 

There is still time, but for our gen- 
eration it is the eleventh hour. Between 
our institutions and our inventions, be- 
tween our wisdom and our strength, 
the disparity has become in thirty years 
so great, so terribly great, that if we 
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do not succeed this time in making bet- 
ter use of our victory we are in danger 
of accomplishing the ruin of a precious 
civilization and condemning our chil- 
dren to frightful misfortunes. It is a 
terrifying responsibility which imposes 
immense duties upon us. Let each of us 
learn to be constructive and not de- 
structive, careful to unite and not to 
divide, just in his judgments on the 
other nations, and our world will be 
saved. Not permanently, to be sure, but 
enough so that the next generation can 
find its way about and not be buried 
under the rubble. 

The hour soon will strike, the hour 
so long-awaited and yet so unexpected, 
when we must build the peace. It is 
an undertaking in which we failed dis- 
mally a quarter of a century ago. Let 
us begin again. Let us learn from our 
failure. You recall the beautiful verses 
of Kipling:? 

Si tu peux voir détruit l’ouvrage de ta vie 
Et sans dire un seul mot te mettre a rebatir, 
Et perdre en un seul coup le gain de cent 
parties 
Sans un geste et sans un soupir; 
Si tu peux supporter d’entendre tes paroles 
‘Instead of reprinting the well-known English version 
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Travesties par des gueux pour exciter des 
sots, 

Et d’entendre mentir sur toi leurs bouches 
folles, 
Sans mentir toi-méme d’un mot; 


Si tu peux rencontrer Triomphe aprés Défaite 

Et recevoir ces deux menteurs d’un méme 
front, 

Si tu peux conserver ton courage et ta téte 
Quand tous les autres les perdront, 


Alors les Rois, les Dieux, la Chance et la 
Victoire 

Seront 4 tout jamais tes esclaves soumis 

Et, ce qui vaut bien mieux que les Rois et 
la Gloire, 
Tu seras un homme, mon fils. 


Our victory is at hand, and we must 
keep our heads. To make peace is as 
difficult as to make war—more difficult 
perhaps. Let us try to know and under- 
stand each other better, let us maintain 
our friendships and knit them more 
closely together. You can do much, you 
young Americans, because you repre- 
sent one of the great forces of the 
world of tomorrow. That is why I have 
wished to come and speak to you, to 
you in particular, of the most important 
question of our time. . . . In which di- 
rection is the world moving? Toward 
progress or decadence? The course will 
be the one we set. 
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